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AKIN. 


GREAT thoughts of mighty minds that 
crownéd run 
The applauding ages’ circle, and that 
blaze 
In the long glow of immemorial praise, 
Oft leave the heart, when custom’s trib- 
ute’s done, 
Cold as high snows unvisited by sun ; 
While some small singer’s half-forgotten 


lays 
Unknown, unhonored all his obscure 

days, 
Voicing our secret souls, have entrance 

won. 


So to the dweller of the plains appear 
Majestic mountain shapes that awful rear 
Strange far-off splendors that his gaze 
oppress ; 
Dearer the dim low reaches of a land 
By sluggish streams and shivering poplars 
spanned — 
The charm of a familiar homeliness ! 
Cornhill Magazine. 


TOO MANY STARS. 


‘*Tr is the stars,’’ of old men said, 
And still astrologers aver 

The stars control the paths we tread, 
Our very characters confer. 

For weal or woe our fates must be 
Linked to their unrelenting cars. 

It is the stars. For luckless me, 
Alas ! it is too many stars ! 


I'd like a planet of my own, 
A steadfast planet calm and clear, 
To tell me what to leave alone 
And in what course to persevere. 
Ah, when the truth Id ascertain, 
So hopelessly their orbits mix, 
I think in my bewildered brain 
There never can be less than six ! 


If Mercury my spirit fires 
With art, with eloquence or song, 
Or Jupiter my will inspires 
With purpose and ambition strong, 
Then darts the moon a chilling beam — 
The cadent moon, my deadly foe — 
Or Saturn, with his evil gleam, 
Enters my house to work me woe. 


All peaceful moments to disperse 

That one mild planet seeks to sway, 
They come, my stellar arbiters, 

Some new ‘‘ conjunction” to display. 





My fate each hastens to decide ; 
They scent the battle from afar : 
I’m sure not one is satisfied. 
I wish I had a single star ! 


Oh, if the stars would smoothly run, 
And still among themselves agree, 
Their peaceful aim a common one, 
How different the world would be ! 
Man with a single star may cope— 
A Venus, Mercury, or Mars — 
But luckless is the horoscope 
Determined by too many stars ! 
Longman’s Magazine. May KENDALL. 


THE LAST SERENADE. 


THE moonlight sleeps upon the lake, 
And music on my heart. 
O lady mine, awake, awake, 
For love is where thou art. 
The ripple sobs below the boat, 
The swan sleeps on the castle moat, 
The water-lilies round me float, 
And yet we are apart. 


The stars are out, the love-bird calls, 
Men sleep, the hour is late ; 
The shadow of the castle falls 
Across my heart like fate. 
The wind awakes among the woods, 
And murmurs from the solitudes, 
The heart-sick owl in the ivy broods, 
And I am here and wait. 
EVELYN DOUGLAS. 


TO THE SEA. 


Wry art thou grieving evermore, O sea ? 

Lo, through the long night-watches, I, 
awake, 

Have heard thee cry. Hast thou a heart to 
break, 

A human heart to suffer just as we ? 

What is the trouble that unceasingly 

Maketh thy cry go up? Is it for sake 

Of the dark secrets that the rivers take 

From the great cities, bearing them to thee ? 

White faces thou hast rocked upon thy breast 

With crooning song, like mother’s lullaby ; 

And thou hast bound with seaweed many a 
tress 

Of hair most golden in its loveliness : 

Ah, should it seem a marvel unto me 

That thou shouldst grieve and grieve, and 
know not rest ? 


Chambers’ Journal. MARY FURLONG. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
THE FALL OF THE ANCIEN REGIME.! 


THOUGH so much has been written 
about the French Revolution, its his- 
tory has, every now and then, to be 
carefully re-studied from a novel point 
of view ; either on account of newly 
discovered facts, or owing to the publi- 
cation of fresh and luminous views, by 
some distinguished writer. Such was 
the case when De Tocqueville showed 
how much of what had been deemed 
novel in that movement was but the 
carrying still further of the principles 
and practices of the despotic monarchy. 
The works of M. Taine have also neces- 
sitated the careful reviewing of that 
complex social transformation, in the 
light furnished us by his elaborate 
labors. 

The first of the three works men- 
tioned above will, we are persuaded, 
have a permanent effect on the world’s 
judgment. It describes many facts 
hitherto unknown ; and it demonstrates 
an important factor in the movement 
which has hitherto been little noticed. 
Unhappily, M. Aimé Cherest did not 
live to finish his valuable work, and its 
last chapter breaks off abruptly where 
his hand was arrested by death. 

The Revolution of France still re- 
mains very incompletely understood in 
England, owing to an insufficient ap- 
preciation of the vast administrative 
differences between the two countries 
which existed towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

In spite (perhaps somewhat in conse- 
quence) of the despotic character and 
excessive centralization of the French 
king’s government, divergences existed 
between the political organization and 
administration of the various French 
provinces such as had not existed in 
England since the Heptarchy. Dif- 
ferent provinces having been succes- 
sively annexed at different epochs and 
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on different conditions (although these 
conditions had often been set aside), 
many curious anomalies occurred. 
The local legislatures (les états provin- 
ciaux) of Hainault, Dauphiny, Franche 
Comité, Provence, and Languedoc had 
been suppressed by Richelieu or Louis 
XIV., and numbers of municipal fran- 
chises had been abolished. Yet in 
Provence a democratic: assembly still 
survived, and Béarn showed adminis- 
trative relics of the kingdom of Na- 
varre. 

The most striking difference between 
France and England at the accession of 
Louis XVI. in. 1774 was in the tenure 
of landed property, and in the position 
held by men of the most distinguished 
class. Instead of large estates let out 
for definite periods to farmers and 
others on rents agreed upon, an im- 
mense number of the nobility possessed 
no freehold property (beyond a chateau 
with its mill, wine-press, or public 
oven), but they had vexatious rights 
with respect to dovecots and sporting, 
various claims on labor, and some re- 
ceipts and privileges in respect of the 
just mentioned ovens, mills, and wine- 
presses. The rise of a class of non- 
noble land-owners was, except in the 
case of the very rich, effectually barred 
by the mode of levelling the land-tax. 
The nobles who possessed estates paid 
no such charge ; but if they sold any 
of their landed property to purchasers 
who were not noble, then the land be- 
came immediately subject to heavy 
taxation. 

Notwithstanding the writings of De 
Tocqueville, it is still widely believed 
that peasant proprietorship and the 
great sub-division of landed property 
in France are a consequence of the 
Revolution. Such a belief is quite 
erroneous. The peasantry somewhat 
resembled our copyholders, but the 
claims of French lords of manors 
(seigneurs) were oppressive, though the 
proprietorship of the soil by such 
ecopyholders was distinctly recognized. 
They regarded themselves as the own- 
ers of the soil, subject to certain oppres- 
sive customs, claims, and dues ; and the 
seigneurs, though generally exacting 
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the latier (often their only source of 
revenue), never claimed the absolute 
proprietorship of the soil. 

- But the great subdivision of the land 
existed even in the Middle Ages. The 
land so famous for the production of 
Chablis was, as early as the year 1328, 
divided among no less than four hun- 
dred and fifty small proprietors of both 
sexes ; all inhabitants of a single par- 
ish. It is doubtful whether that land 
is as much subdivided in the present 
day. There were only two large pro- 
prietors. One was the Chapter of St. 
Martin of Tours, and the other was 
the Abbey of Pontigny. M. Cherest 
himself has carefully studied the rent- 
roll of the Abbey of Vezelay as it 
existed towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. Ina volume of nearly eight 
hundred pages, bearing date 1464, he 
found! that the abbey possessed the 
freehold of but a small part of the ara- 
ble land, all the rest being divided 
among small, or very small, proprie- 
tors. Even the humblest inhabitant 
held something. On the list are to be 
seen the plots belonging to the shoe- 
maker, the barber, etc.; and of the 
part which formed the vineyards there 
were almost as. many proprietors as 
inhabitants. 

During the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the multitude of peas- 
ant proprietors increased, as a larger 
quantity of land was brought under 
cultivation. The attachment to the 
soil which the peasantry seem to have 
felt for ages, no doubt constantly in- 
creased, and- during the eighteenth 
century, wing to the increasing luxury 
and expense of life, many nobles were 
glad to sell their lands and even their 
manors ; and they could, for the most 
part, sell them only to the peasantry, 
-—-the middle class being restrained 
from doing so by the before-mentioned 
system cf taxation. 

Thus on the eve of 1789 multitudes 
of the French peasantry had become 
proprietors, and the desire for the pos- 
session of land became a passion. At 
the same time their natural dislike to 


1 Vol. ii., p. 536. 
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feudal burthens developed into a hatred 
of the whole system of which those 
burthens formed a part. This feeling 
made the peasantry bad laborers even 
when paid for their labor, though they 
were never tired of cultivating their 
own parcels of land; for they were 
continually called upon to labor for 
nothing by their seigneur for reasons 
which, however just originally, had 
long lapsed from the memory of their 
generation. 

In the eighteenth century, while 
many of the nobility had little land, 
all of them had lost their ancient func- 
tions. Royalty had deprived the seign- 
eurs of powers which might interfere 
with and inconvenience the direct local 
action of the central government ; and 
it had perverted such powers as it had 
permitted to survive. 

Originally the seigneur was a little 
king in his seigneurie, which he gov- 
erned with the help of his court of jus- 
tice. In the eighteenth century he no 
longer governed anything ; and though 
his local *‘ court’ continued to exist, it 
was but a vexatious survival, superflu- 
ous beside the royal courts of justice. 
The seigneur had become merely a 
troublesome creditor, possessing certain 
vexatious claims, made doubly offen- 
sive by a proud superiority of caste. 
The nobility were no longer a political 
power, but to the enormous majority of 
Frenchmen merely a source of social 
vexation. 

The term l’ancien régime is used by 
M. Cherest in a special sense ; namely, 
to denote the period which elapsed be- 
tween the death of Louis XIV. and the 
Revolution. In fact the social and 
political state which existed from 1715 
to 1789 was in many respects different 
from that which prevailed during the 
long reign of the Grand Monarque ; 
and, of course, from that of medizeval 
France, when a multitude of local 
franchises existed, when nobles and 
ecclesiastical dignities fulfilled many 
important political as well as social 
functions, and when the States-Gen- 
eral, however inefficient ‘and irregu- 





larly convoked, were a recognized and 
i still living institution. That period — 
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a period of relative freedom — may be 
distinguished as the medizval régime ; 
and this led, through the Valois and 
Henri IY., to the period of despotism, 
or the especially regal régime, made 
up of the reigns of Louis XIII. and 
Louis XIV. During the remaining 
period of the old monarchy the royal 
omnipotence continued to be asserted, 
and was, till towards its close, theo- 
retically admitted. Privileges and ex- 
emptions were maintained, and even 
became exaggerated. It was a period 
during which a prolonged struggle took 
place between a more or less insurgent 
nobility, a feeble regal absolutism vainly 
striving to maintain itself, and the 
gradual awakening of the modern spirit 
of ‘‘equality before the law,’’ and of 
political and social freedom. This state 
of things is, as we have said, what M. 
Cherest means by l’ancien régime. Its 
end may be considered as having taken 
place in November, 1789, when the an- 
cient division of the French people into 
the three estates of clergy, nobility, 
and the tiers état was formally ended. 
Its spirit, however, survived during the 
Emigration, and was still vigorous un- 
der the Restoration, nor can it be said 
to have entirely vanished till the death 
of the Count de Chambord. 

M. Cherest assures us that he began 
his researches full of prejudice in favor 
of the system, the fall of which he de- 
picts. As a strong Conservative, he 
would have been glad to vindicate it 
from the blame so generally heaped 
upon it. Nevertheless, at the end of 
his studies he felt bound to declare 
himself in the words of Mirabeau : 
‘“* A Conservative indeed, but a Con- 
servative of that which the Revolution 
has created, not of that which it justly 
destroyed.’? Though the sufferings of 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette must 
induce a reluctance to judge them se- 
verely, even pity should not blind us to 
the fact that they were guilty of grave 
faults and of actions impossible to jus- 
tify. Yet it is no less certain that, had 
their faults been far greater and their 
morality and weakness much less, they 
might have become the most powerful 
and despotic sovereigns of modern 
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times. They came to the throne at a 
moment which gave them wonderful 
opportunities. 

On the 24th of January, 1771, three 
years before his death, Louis X V.:had 
prepared the way for his successor by 
the memorable coup d’état of his Chan- 
cellor. Maupeon, by which the Great 
Council was created, in the place; of 
that ancient court, alternately the ally 
and the opponent of royal: despotism — 
the often factious Parlement? of Paris ; 
and by the end of the year the various 
Provincial Parlements were also sup- 
pressed. In spite of the excitement 
which ensued, France, from a habit of 
obedience during two centuries, was 
still so docile that her discontent for 
the most part only showed itself in 
witty sayings in the salons, and in some 
pamphlets ; so that till the death of his 
master the chancellor was confident 
and triumphant. 

The condition of France was then in 
many respects admirable ; and if only 
that which was good could have been 
retained, while crying abuses were re- 
formed, a solid advance in civilization 
might have been secured, and might 
possibly have been imitated by the 
whole of Europe. The refinement of 
Versailles and of the salons of Paris 
was such as the world had never seen, 
and probably will never see again. Tal- 
leyrand said that he who had not known 
society before 1789 had not known the 
sweetness of life. In spite of the dis- 
orders of the court, of the regent and 
Louis XV., and of the worldliness, cor- 
ruption, and infidelity of fashionable 
abbés and some other ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries, the great mass of the clergy 
and laity were essentially sound in 
faith and morals. De Tocqueville has 
shown the general excellence of the 
clergy, both as parish priests and citi- 
zens ; and the troubles of the Revolu- 
tion served afterwards abundantly to 
demonstrate their sincerity and devo- 
tion. As to the laity, a singular proof 
of the moral sentiments of the middle 
and artisan classes has been curiously 


1 It is better to use the French name for French 
judicial bodies. Parliament, with all its English 
associations, seems a singularly unsuitable term. 
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demonstrated by the lettres de cachet 
found in the Bastille. 

But moral corruption and impiety 
were rank amongst the highest classes, 
whose hostility to Christianity was no 
doubt largely due to the writers of the 
*¢ Encyclopédie ” and their allies. But 
this hostility had also its aristocratic 
side as a sign of culture and of social 
distinction from the vulgar, for whom 
religion was good and useful. Thus 
the Duc de Beaumont said of himself :+ 
**T attend Christian worship on account 
of my belief in its political utility.” 
The grandfather of the now president 
of the French Republic is declared to 
have had his anti-aristocratic feelings 
first roused by military ridicule directed 
against his piété de bourgeois. Never- 
theless such sentiments were far from 
universal ; while their evil effects were 
mitigated by a widely diffused interest 
in social progress and an increasing 
passion for scientific knowledge. The 
chemist Fourcroy had twice to seek a 
larger theatre, so great was the crowd 
of gentlemen and elegant women who 
attended his lectures. Antoine Petit’s 
course of anatomy was so popular that 
even the bases of the windows were 
used as seats. Geology and zoology 
were taught by Buffon, electricity by 
Noller, astronomy by Lalande, and the 
doctrines taught were discussed round 
many an elegant and fashionable sup- 
per table. Deparcieux was_ invited 
each year to the Chateau of Brienne, 
where he found a collection of natural 
history and physical instruments for 
his use during the course of lectures 
given by him to the ladies who passed 
the summer with the archbishop. The 
names, too, of Coulomb, Malus, Lavoi- 
sier, Berthollet, Guyton de Morveau, 
Daubenton, Bichat, and Lamarck must 
not be omitted, nor those of Antoine de 
Jussieu and Romé de Lisle.- 

Very important politically was the 
society of ‘‘ Economists,’? which began 
in 1767,? and had the minister Turgot 
for one of their most celebrated repre- 
sentatives. Their most ardent desire 

1 See Forneron’s Histoire Générale des Emigrés, 


vol. i., p. 23. 
2 Rocquain, p. 263. 





was to put an end to “abuses,” by 
which they meant the inequality of 
taxation and the oppressive feudal 
dues. The disorder of the finances im- 
peratively called for a remedy which 
should guarantee the future ; and such 
a remedy could plainly be alone 
attained by a fair taxation of the priv- 
ileged classes. Those classes them- 
selves denounced abuses, though as a 
rule each one demanded the abolition 
of those by which he did not benefit, 
and was extremely tenacious with re- 
spect to those which were of advantage 
to him. Thus though the privileged 
orders had much jealousy amongst 
themselves — jealousy on the part of 
the provincial nobility against that of 
the court, and jealousies of cassock, 
sword, and gown—there was never- 
theless a general readiness to coalesce 
against any assault from citizens who 
were unprivileged. Still liberal aspira- 
tions were very widely diffused, and 
the friends of progress were full of 
hope on the advent of a young king 
known to be good and well disposed ; 
so that his accession was celebrated far 
and wide with transports of emotion. 
The first acts of the young sovereign 
encouraged these hopes. The king 
dispensed with his right of ‘ joyous 
accession,’”? which meant an economy 
of forty thousand livres, while the 
queen renounced her right to “the 
royal girdle,’”? —acts which were fol- 
lowed by the writing by an unknown 
hand of the word resurrexit on the 
pedestal of Henry IV.’s statue.® 

The king further delighted the 
nation by dismissing the despotic 
chancellor Maupeon (when Paris was 
spontaneously illuminated and the min- 
ister burnt in effigy), and summoning 
the celebrated Turgot. Turgot was 
universally estecmed as an honest man, 
and had been adored in Limousin, 
where he had served as royal intend- 
ant. His first act was to do away with 
provincial corn-taxes and establish free 
trade in grain throughout the interior 
of France ; his next was to abolish the 
system of forced labor known as cor- 





3 Ibid., p. 317. 
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vées. He was nevertheless a strong 
advocate for absolute power, and what 
he desired was ‘“‘a patriot king.’’ He 
joined Maupeon and various bishops in 
urging the king not to restore the Par- 
lements, and he was also strongly op- 
posed to any elective assemblies. He 
wished to establish a universal sys- 
tem, a hierarchy, of municipalities (the 
members of which should be nominated 
by the king), with a grand national 
municipality in the place of the States- 
General. To any convocation of the 
latter he was strongly opposed, as tend- 
ing to deprive the king of his absolute 
legislative power. His object was that 
Louis should reform abuses and re- 
organize the nation by his own spon- 
taneous acts. It was in the king’s full 
power so to do, and he was encouraged 
in the path he should have pursued by 
the words of that great empress and 
queen whose daughter he had espoused. 
On May 30, 1774, Marie Thérése wrote ! 
to Marie Antoinette: ‘ France has 
immense resources; there are also 
enormous abuses, but these latter are 
themselves a resource, since by their 
abolition the king will obtain the bene- 
diction of his people. The prospect 
is indeed fair and noble.’? There was 
yet time. Thirteen years later nearly 
the same words were repeated to the 
Assembly of the Notables by the king’s 
minister Calonne. But it was then too 
late. 

Indeed, as we have already observed, 
Louis XVI. had the opportunity, had 
he also possessed the requisite intelli- 
gence and firmness of will, to acquire 
more power than had been possessed 
even by Louis XIV., and to become a 
sort of legitimate and peaceful Napo- 
leon ; yet with a far more stable au- 
thority, since the traditional loyalty to, 
and reverence for, its kings had not 
then been weakened in the French na- 
tion, and indeed amounted to a passion 
which it needed but a judicious course 
of conduct to intensify. 

To gain that absolute power which 
Louis XVI. might have secured, two 

1 Correspondence, published by MM. d’Arneth 


and Geffroy, vol. ii., p. 155, quoted by Cherest, vol. 
i., p. 4. 
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preliminary measures were necessary. 
One was the promotion to the magis- 
tracy of many men belonging to the 
tiers état; the other was reform in 
the army. Much improvement in the 
treatment of the ‘‘ rank and file,’’ espe- 
cially as regards their nourishment, 
was needed ; an improvement which 
would have secured its discipline and 
fidelity under all circumstances. But 
another reform was no less needful, 
and this was the throwing open of all 
commands to competent men who did 
not belong to the nobility. 

We have no right to expect that 
Louis should not have been a man of 
his own times. Yet a French monarch 
might have been more, for Mirabeau 
was much more than this ; and, as we 
have seen, Marie Thérése understood 
the opportunity. The king, however, 
had no clear mental grasp of the situa- 
tion ; he was indolent and weak, and so 
infirm of purpose that Monsieur (after- 
wards Louis XVIII.), declared it to be 
as difficult to make him adhere to a 
resolution, as to hold together billiard 
balls which have been dipped in oil. 
Moreover, the king, while strongly im- 
pressed with his rights as an absolute 
monarch — rights he had no disposition 
to surrender—had, as was natural, 
great sympathy with the class to which 
all his intimate friends belonged. He 
doubtless shared in that mode of re- 
garding ‘‘ privileges’? which was com- 
mon to the society of which he was the 
head and summit. Moreover, the very 
scrupulousness of his character helped 
to disable him from acting the great 
part which was open to him. He was 
averse to any interference with prop- 
erty ; and the feudal rights and dues of 
the nobles were in his eyes, as in the 
eyes of almost all the higher classes, 
only one form of property. Thus it 
was, unhappily for the king and far 
more unhappily for France, that this 
great chance of a peaceful transforma- 
tion of the ancien régime was finally 
lost. 

Turgot was far from being allowed 
to arrange matters in his own way. 
Unfortunately the king had called to 





‘his aid the elderly and frivolous Count 
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de Maurepas—a man whose sympa- 
thies were entirely with the abuses and 
corruptions of the old system. Thus, 
in spite of Turgot, the Parlements were 
restored. Louis XVI. caused letters to 
be written to all the exiled magistrates, 
ordering them to appear in their places 
at the Parlement on November 12, 
1774. There and then the king held a 
‘*bed of justice,” whereby he restored 
the old state of things and undid the 
work done by Louis XY. and his chan- 
cellor Maupeon. 

What Turgot had foreseen soon hap- 
pened, The restored Parlement re- 
fused to register the king’s beneficent 
edicts. It openly declared itself in 
opposition to Turgot, and sent a depu- 
tation to ask the king to retract his 
decrees,} declaring that ‘‘ the occupa- 
tion of the nobility is to defend the 
country against its enemies, that of 
the clergy is to edify and instruct 
the people, while the duty of the rest 
of the nation (incapable of performing 
such lofty services) is to pay taxes, 
promote industry, and carry on manual 
labor.”? It seems to have been after 
these representations that Louis XVI. 
said : ‘‘ I see very well that there is no 
one but Turgot and I who really care 
for the people.”’ 

For a time the king persevered, and 
on March 12, 1776, held a “‘ bed of jus- 
tice’? and forced the Parlement to 
register ; to the delight of the masses, 
who were transported with joy. But 
very few, save the lower classes, sup- 
ported the minister. He was criticised 
and ridiculed in the salons. Of all this 
he took small. heed, relying too much 
on reasoning and frigid demonstration, 
and not taking sufficient account of the 
far more influential action of sentiment 
and prejudice. He was neither con- 
siderate nor conciliating, and did not 
try to ‘*manage”’ even the king him- 
self. Gustavus III. wrote ‘of him two 
days after the ‘ bed of justice :”’ “* M. 
Turgot has opposed to him a most for- 
midable league, consisting of all the 
great personages of the kingdom, all 
the Parlements, all the financiers, all 


1 Rocquain, p. 345, 





the women of the court, and all the 
religious world.” 

The queen must have felt the in- 
fluence of such hostility among her 
entourage; but, as our readers will 
remember, it was a personal feeling of 
her own which led her to a fatal act. 
Turgot caused the recall from London 
of the Count de Guines, who was one 
of her favorites, and she determined 
to be revenged on him. She obtained 
for De Guines the title of Duke ; and 
though she could not, as she wished,? 
consign Turgot to the Bastille, she se- 
cured his dismissal, on May 12. Then, 
after a brief interval, came the first 
ministry of Necker, followed by that 
war with England for sustaining the 
Revolution in America, to which so 
terrible a Nemesis succeeded, But 
after the fall of Necker, five years 
later, a period of frank and determined 
reaction commenced, towards the end 
of which the first movements of revolt 
were set going by the greed and ambi- 
tion of the privileged orders. The re- 
action began under Maurepas and Joly 
de Fleury. Then, instead of insuring 
the fidelity of the army by popularizing 
it, a regulation was made (in 1781) to 
the effect that any one seeking to be- 
come an officer must produce a formal 
proof of four degrees of nobility, with- 
out counting the applicant’s own. 
There was to be but one exception —in 
favor of sons of Knights of St. Louis. 
Thus a special section of the privileged 
orders secured a yet further increase in 
their privileges, and-this but eight 
years before the assembling of the 
States-General, which was the begin- 
ning of the end! When Louis XV. 
came to the throne, no such restriction 
existed. Any man could become an 
officer without proving even one degree 
of nobility. In 1750, so far from clos- 
ing the door against the just emulation 
of the Third Estate, the king not only 
kept the door open, but promised to 
bestow on commoners who were officers 
of distinguished merit, the much cov- 
eted recompense of hereditary nobility.* 
The irritation which the regulation of 
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1781 excited among the less ancient 
nobility and the members of the Third 
Estate was profound, while it did not 
secure the fidelity of the officers to the 
king’s government. 

The reaction was not confined to 
matters military. Whereas formerly 
very distinguished members of the 
higher clergy and the magistracy had 
been members of the Third Estate, 
no members thereof were any longer to 
be tolerated in either of those bodies. 
Bishoprics were reserved for persons 
of quality, and it was settled at court 
that none but nobles should be made 


abbots or other superiors of religious 


houses. The holders of fiefs, from one 
end of France to the other, began to 
examine into their feudal claims, with 
a view to the restoration of any of them 
which might have fallen into desuetude 
—a restoration to which the Parle- 
ment was ever ready to lend a helping 
hand. In Provence the feudal reac- 
tion had gone so far! that the seigneur 
of the village du Pennes insisted on his 
vassals coming to do homage in the 
ancient form ; namely, on their knees, 
bare-headed, and so swearing alle- 
giance with their hands on the Gospels. 
The feudal végime had never been felt 
to be so detestable as after the fall of 
Turgot and Necker. Men’s hearts be- 
came sick with hope deferred. The 
king and his government had promised 
much and raised great expectations ; 
after which evils that had fora moment 
been put an end to, were not only re- 
stored, but aggravated. 

At the very same time royalty vis- 
ibly enfeebled itself ; the king undoing 
the work of Turgot and of Necker, as 
he had previously undone the work of 
Maupeon. Nevertheless, the king re- 
tained great popularity, and on the 
birth of the dauphin? was received 
with loud acclamations on his road to 
Notre Dame, while at the Opera there 
were loud cries of Vive le Roi! Vive 
la Reine! Vive Monseigneur le Dau- 
phin! Nevertheless, some persons 
were sent to the Bastille for distribut- 
ing writings hostile to the queen. But 


1 Cherest, vol, i., p. 72. 
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there was much disapprobation of the 
Jfétes announced to take place on Janu- 
ary 21, and a placard was discovered 
posted up, on which it was written that 
on that day the king and queen would 
be escorted to the Hd6tel de Ville to 
confess their crimes, and then burnt 
alive at the Place de Greve ! 

The Parlement of Paris continued 
docile during this period of reaction, 
but some provincial courts began to 
resist the imposition of taxes, and that 
of Besancon called for the resuscitation 
of the provincial estates of Franche 
Comté, and for the convocation of the 
States-General. This was on the 17th 
of July, 1783. 

By the intervention of the Count 
d’Artois, Calonne was appointed min- 
ister towards the end of the same year. 
Under his dexterous management, 
though the finances were not really im- 
proved, the public were dazzled with 
an appearance of, prosperity, and his 
own friends and supporters were grat- 
ified ; he paid the debts of the king’s 
brothers, and bought the palace of St. 
Cloud for the queen. The harvests of 
1784 and 1785 were very good. It was 
a period of enchantment, when all 
seemed prosperous and flourishing, and 
when society at Paris was brilliant and 
animated. The king, ignorant of the 
true state of his finances, was proudly 
rejoicing in the termination of a con- 
test which had humiliated England, 
and seemed to have restored France to 
the rank it held before the misfortunes 
of the Seven Years’ War. The coun- 
try, under the sway of a gracious 
prince, seemed given up to the enjoy- 
ment of the charms of a civilization 
softened by the progress of ideas. 
Privileges indeed continued ; but, when 
not contested, their possessors, under 
the sway of the prevailing sentiment, 
very generally made them forgotten by 
a refined graciousness. 

But what directly concerns us here is 
the bursting of the bubble of apparent. 
prosperity through the forced declara- 
tions of Calonne himself. This led to 
a renewed, and henceforth unceasing, 
attack on the exemptions of the privi- 
leged orders, with a consequent up- 
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rising of those orders against royal 
absolutism, and appeals to revolt and 
military disaffection on their part. 
They thus set going that revolutionary 
disorder from which they themselves 
suffered so quickly and so cruelly. Ca- 
lonne, forced at last to disclose the real 
state of the financés, and feeling sure 
that the only possible salvation — the 
taxation of the clergy and nobility — 
would be opposed by the Parlement, 
resolved to call together an Assembly 
of Notables, hoping that by the moral 
force of such a gathering he could over- 
come the Parlement’s resistance. The 
failure of this Assembly is well known, 
and the Parlement of Paris struck the 
key-note of revolution by itself repudi- 
ating the powers it had so long and 
strenuously asserted. It began by a 
vexatious opposition to the first at- 
tempts of the government to extend 
somewhat the area of taxation by means 
of a land tax and-a stamp act. On 
the 16th of July, 1787, it assembled to 
prepare an address to the king, begging 
him to withdraw these two edicts. It 
also requested that an account of the 
states of receipts and disbursements 
might be communicated to them. All 
of a sudden a voice was heard to ex- 
claim: ‘It is not states of accounts 
we want, gentlemen, but the States- 
General!” The idea met with a 
modified acceptance. The Parlement 
did not refuse the stamp edict, but 
rather excused itself from either ac- 
cepting or rejecting it, and adopted a 
formula carrying with it grave con- 
sequences. Its words were: ‘The 
nation alone, as represented in the 
States-Géneral of the realm, can give 
assent to taxation. The Parlement has 
no such power. ... Charged by the 
sovereign to announce his will to the 
people, it has never been charged by 
the people to act as its represeniative.”’ 
This act of self-abnegation —indeed of 
self-stultification —has a patriotic as- 
pect. But subsequent events showed 
clearly that the Parlement of Paris 
and all the other parlements were far 
more concerned about maintaining the 
dignity and augmenting the power 
and wealth of the privileged classes, 
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than about the welfare of the entire 
nation. 

This animus was soon made suffi- 
ciently evident. On the 6th of August, 
1787, a *“* bed of justice’? was held at 
Versailles, whereat M. d’Aligre, the 
president of the Parlement, in protest- 
ing against the proposed laws, affirmed 
that they tended to engender discord 
between different members of the same 
family, and between “ seigneurs”’ and 
**vassals.”? This indicated what their 
feelings really were, and what was the 
real gravamen of the changes they ob- 
jected to. The proposed laws not only 
taxed the seigneurs, but allowed their 
vassals, assembled in parish meetings, 
to see that the charges were distributed 
equitably. On the 13th of the same 
month the Parlement met, and there 
and then affirmed once more that the 
king could not lawfully impose a tax 
without having previously convoked 
and consulted the States-General. In 
the preamble to this affirmation the 
magistracy again showed plainly what 
was their real object in urging on the 
convocation of the States. Therein 
they declared? it to be ‘contrary to 
the principles and primitive constitu- 
tion of the nation, which would be ad- 
hered to by the States-General, that 
the clergy and nobility should pay ter- 
ritorial taxes in common with the tiers 
état’? — adding that it had been reserved 
for their days to see such a system 
even proposed. The Parlement thought 
that, thanks to an adherence to ancient 
custom (as announced by them), the 
clergy and nobility having two votes to 
the one of the tiers état, would easily 
maintain their existing privileges, even 
if they could not acquire new ones. 
Little by little the Parlement began to 
court popular favor. It had always 
been the rule for the magistrates to 
keep their proceedings secret, but now 
they accustomed the public to be told 
their resolutions as soon as passed, and 
a crowd was encouraged to wait within 
the halls of the building and applaud 
the members as they issued forth from 
their great chamber. The people came 
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to regard as a right the immediate com- 
munication to them of what had been 
done, and the Archbishop of Paris was 
insulted for refusing to reply to such 
questions. Thus a precedent was es- 
tablished for those tumultuous demon- 
strations whereby the mob influenced 
and sometimes intimidated members 
of subsequent governing assemblies. 

It is unnecessary here to portray or 
discuss the struggles which ensued be- 
tween the government and the Parle- 
ment. Great and important changes 
had taken place in the provincial or- 
ganization and administration of France 
—changes which served to show, on 
the one hand, the persistence of the 
higher orders in seeking to maintain 
their privileges ; and on the other the 
fruitful and beneficent results of more 
moderate and patriotic conduct on their 
part, as in the province of Dauphiny. 
The idea put forth by Turgot of giving 
Provincial Assemblies to the whole of 
France, had been modified and submit- 
ted to the Assembly of Notables by 
Calonne in February, 1787. His prop- 
osition was that a local assembly should 
be instituted in every province which 
had not preserved its ancient Provin- 
cial Estates. In these new Provincial 
Assemblies, though there were to be 
members of all the three ‘ orders,” 
they were to deliberate in common, and 
votes were to be taken, not by order, 
but by counting heads. The history of 
these provincial assemblies has been 
more accurately examined by M. Che- 
rest than by preceding writers, and 
therefore deserves a fuller considera- 
tion than we have given to the previous 
events, which are better known. 

The clergy and noblesse were very 
well disposed to welcome provincial 
estates which might enable them to 
hold in check the intendant of each 
province, who was appointed by the 
king. They also desired the convoca- 
tion of the States-General, that they 
might be enabled effectually to over- 
come the despotism of the government. 
But the estates or assemblies they 
wished for were bodies organized in 
the traditional fashion, so as to give a 
preponderance of two to one to the 
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privileged orders. It was small won- 
der, then, that the newly devised as- 
semblies were opposed by the notables, 
and also by the Parlement of Paris, 
which only registered by compulsion 
the decree establishing them. They 
also encountered a strenuous local 
opposition. Thus Hainault protested 
against the decree, and demanded the 
restoration of their ancient provincial 
estates, which had been arbitrarily sup- 
pressed. If, they said, Louis XVI. 
wished to undo the faults of his prede- 
cessors, it would be best to restore the 
old order. The prayer was acceded to, 
and on the 8th of February, 1788, a 
royal declaration was registered by the 
Parlement of Douay, restoring the es- 
tates, but ordering them to deliberate 
in common and vote by counting heads, 
the members of the Third Estate being 
also made to equalin number the two 
higher orders taken together. 

The province of Guyenne never pos- 
sessed “ estates,’’ but the Parlement of 
Bordeaux none the less opposed the 
institution of the new Provincial As- 
sembly, as a violation of their privi- 
leges. Though exiled, it defied the 
government, refused to register the 
royal decree, and invoked an Assembly 
of the States-General. Nevertheless, 
towards the end of 1787, the Provincial 
Assemblies began to meet in those 
provinces in which their union had not 
been prevented by opposition on the 
part of the local Parlements. The ar- 
rangement was that half the members 
should, at first, be nominated by the 
king, and these were to elect the other 
half. Then, every year, one quarter of 
the members were to retire, to be re- 
placed by others chosen according toa 
very complex system of elections. 

But the system of royal nomination 
disappointed its authors. It was not 
from members of the Third Estate that 
any special opposition came. It was 
the clergy and noblesse that offered op- 
position on the ground of the power 
exercised by the royal intendant of 
each province. Thus the Duc d’Ayen, 
from Haute-Guyenne, and the arch- 
bishop and Duc of Rheims, protested 
vehemently against the presence of the 
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intendant, which excited the disgust of 
its members. Often aristocratic influ- 
ence succeeded in overcoming that of 
the prime minister. Thus the royal 
intendant of Lyons, having become en- 
gaged in an acrimonious dispute with 
the Assembly of that province, the 
great lords and prelates made such use 
of their influence at Versailles that he 
was compelled to submit. 

The most interesting and _ instruc- 
tive local conflicts between the waning 
royal power, the aggressive aristocratic 
domination, and the nascent modern 
spirit, were those which took place in 
Béarn, Brittany, Dauphiny, Franche 
Comté, Languedoc, and Provence. 
The provincial nobility of the more re- 
mote provinces were especially united 
in spirit; and amongst them the dis- 
tinction between the sword and the 
gown, which was jealously maintained 
at Versailles, was very much less 
marked,} while they agreed in a feeling 
of hostility to the favored circle of the 
court and the despotism of the ministry. 
That such sentiments should be felt 
very strongly at Béarn, was the more 
natural, since it constituted a larger 
part of that kingdom which formed a 
separate part of the sovereign’s title — 
Louis XVI., like his predecessors since 
Henry IV., being ‘‘ king of France and 
of Navarre.’’ In 1788, that province 
still enjoyed a written constitution, to 
the maintenance intact of which each 
successive king had sworn at his ac- 
cession. Having been unofficially in- 
formed of the royal decree establishing 
the new Provincial Assemblies, the 
,arlement of Navarre made haste to 
protest beforehand against any change 
in the ancient constitution. This done, 
they quietly awaited the action of the 
central power. That action soon took 
place ; registration was enforced, and 
the Parlement was compelled to evac- 
uate the court of justice. ai 

Yet the city of Pau remained calm ; 
the bulk of the middle class there, as 
in Paris, remaining but passive specta- 
tors. But the nobility acted energet- 
ically, first by exciting in the peasant 
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proprietors fears of arbitrary taxation, 
and secondly, assembling in great force 
within the city. They were quickly 
followed by bands of mountaineers, 
who seized the guns, broke open the 
court of justice, and loudly demanded 
the restoration of the Parlement. 
Thereupon the syndic entered in state, 
and brought with him a decree of the 
nobility of Béarn, declaring infamous 
whoever should obey the newly regis- 
tered laws, and asking the king to re- 
voke them. The nobility had no legal 
right so to meet or to pass any decree. 
It was a purely revolutionary proceed- 
ing. 

The king, who passed his days in 
hunting, and abandoned the task of 
governing to his ministers, on condi- 
tion that he was not called on for un- 
congenial efforts, recoiled, as usual, 
from enforcing a command which met 
with resistance. So it was that the 
Duc de Guiche, of the house of Gram- 
mont, one of the nobility of the prov- 
ince of Béarn, was despatched on a 
mission of conciliation. But the na- 
ture of his mission was not suspected, 
and accordingly, when he arrived at 
Pau on the 13th of July, 1788, he was 
met by a dense and sullen crowd, from 
which not one cry of Vive le roi pro- 
ceeded. Then he at once explained to 
the people that he had told the king he 
would have no part in any act of rigor, 
and that his mission was entirely 
pacific. Thereupon acclamations broke 
forth as he was escorted to his lodgings, 
and, in true French fashion, the cradle 
of Henry IV. was taken from the 
castle, surrounded with garlands, and 
borne to him in triumph. 

The next day he attended a meeting 
of the Parlement, and, in the king's 
name, surrendered all the points de- 
manded, on the sole condition that a 
formal pretence of submission should 
be made. This sole condition was that 
some persons should be sent to Ver- 
sailles to ask the king’s pardon, while 
the Parlement should suspend its action 
till the royal authorization for a convo- 
cation of the Provincial Estates was re- 
ceived. But even this concession was 
refused, and the duke, after employing 
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in vain the most conciliatory and flat- 
tering expressions, was forced to return 
absolutely unsuccessful. There was 
nothing left for the ministry to do but 
to command the Parlement to come to 
Versailles. The long journey of the 
magistrates across France was taken 
only to find Brienne replaced by 
Necker, and all the local parlements 
restored to the plenitude of their 
powers. Thus the aristocracy and 
peasantry of Béarn gained a complete 
victory over the king’s government. 

Meantime analogous events were oc- 
curring in Britiany. That province 
was almost fanatically attached to its 
ancient institutions, and all classes 
were, save for a single disputed point, 
exceptionally united. Fully aware of 
this, the government had provided a 
considerable number of troops. They 
were, however, worse than _ useless, 
owing to the character of the military 
~ commander of the province, the Count 
de Thiard. Devoted to society, and 
full of sympathy for the errors and 
even the violence of men of his own 
class, he detested the work he had to 
do, and desired to get through it as 
quickly as possible. Bertrand de Molle- 
ville, who was second in command, was 
more independent of social influences, 
though he also disliked the position 
given to him. 

On the 5th of May the Parlement of 
Brittany met, and protested in advance 
(like that of Béarn) against any inva- 
sion of the ancient provincial customs, 
invoking the treaty by virtue of which 
Brittany had passed under the sway of 
Francis I. That evening leading mem- 
bers .of the nobility, headed by their 
dean, went to M. Thiard to express 
their confident hope that the king would 
withdraw his edict concerning the new 
Provincial Assemblies. The movement 
quickly spread, dignified ecclesiastics 
(such as the canons of.the Chapter of 
Rennes) joined it, and even such mem- 
bers of the tiers état as were in touch 
with the two higher orders. Thus en- 
couraged, the Parlement declared itself 
en permanence, while the nobility met 
and passed a decree declaring any. one 
“infamous ’’ who should accept a post 
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under the new royal ordinances, and 
the capital of the province became in 
a state of incipient insurrection. The 
times had indeed changed; under 
Louis XY., in 1771, similar decrees 
were carried out with difficulty. M. de 
Thiard called out his troops, but not 
only forbade firing, but ordered them to 
show the people, with their ramrods, 
that the muskets were not loaded. 
Thereupon not a few of them were 
snatched away from the soldiers’ hands 
and broken. 

On May 10th Thiard and De Molle- 
ville went to the Parlement, and had 
the decrees registered, but were in- 
sulted on their return home, and then 
for a time kept prisoners in their 
quarters. Encouraged by their power- 
lessness and inactivity, the disorder in- 
creased, soldiers were assaulted, and a 
caricature of a ‘*‘ bed of justice’’ was 
paraded. 

The house of the Parlement being 
meantime occupied by the soldiery, the 
magistrates met elsewhere, and passed 
a decree declaring the edicts registered 
to be void and of no effect. On receiv- 
ing, however, lettres de cachet ordering 
them to go into exile, they obeyed ; 
but disorder still continued. These 
disorders were fomented by the nobil- 
ity, the middle class generally holding 
itself aloof. So incensed were the 
nobles with M. Thiard for even the 
feeble action he had taken against 
them, that on the pretence of his hav- 
ing threatened one of their number 
with his cane, he and other officers 
were forced to fight a succession of 
duels. Evidently they considered that 
the first duty of an officer (necessarily 
a noble) was to his class, not to his 
colors. When the common soldiers, 
later on, acted against discipline, and 
sided with their class, they only fol- 
lowed the example which had been set 
them by their social superiors. The 
soldiers had been abused by M. de 
Caradeuc as * vile satellites of despot- 
ism,’’ little thinking how soon he 
would wish in vain for such ‘ satel- 
lites ’’ to save his class from the horrors 
of Jacobinism. At last the central 
government lost patience, and Thiard 
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was replaced by Maréchal de Stainville 
—a much more resolute man. Soon 
the mob learned that this time the 
muskets were loaded, and would be 
used against the first tumultuous as- 
semblage. Then order was at once 
restored. This well shows how true it 
is that the first thing-necessary in deal- 
ing with a mob is to show no fear, and 
the second, to make it evident that 
authority is firm and determined. 

Meantime Léoménie de Brienne fell, 
and Necker assumed power, with the 
result that the old Provincial Estates 
were restored. Those of Brittany were 
convoked for the 29th of December. 
But now a very long standing grievance 
cropped up; namely, that single dis- 
puted point before referred to as mar- 
ring the harmony between the commons 
and the two higher orders. 

Since the year 1541 the Provincial 
Estates had, without any royal assent, 


imposed a tax upon the members of the | 


third order, known as ‘ extraordinary 
forage.’’ The proceeds of this charge, 
borne exclusively by the tiers état, 
served to defray the general expenses 
of the province. This injustice had 
been brought to the notice of the king, 
who charged his commissaries to de- 
mand its repeal in favor of a charge 
levied on all three orders alike. At 
this the commons were naturally de- 
lighted, but the suggestion was pas- 
sionately repelled by the nobility. The 
excitement occasioned by this dispute 
had been so great that a decision was 
deferred till the next assemblage of the 
estate — that, namely, which was now 
about to take place. But the chance of 
carrying through the reform success- 
fully was small, seeing that the com- 
mons were so very sparsely represented 
in the estates of Brittany. On this 
account the municipality of Rennes 
charged its deputies on no.account to 
take part in any other deliberation till 
this rectification had been effected, and 
a demand was made, far and wide, that 
the number of the deputies of the tiers 
état should be made equal to that of the 
clergy and nobles combined, according 
to the new royal decree about Provin- 
cial Assemblies. 
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In this somewhat critical state of 
affairs the nobility had the extreme im- 
prudence to holda preliminary meeting, 
wherein it was resolved that no prece- 
dence should be given to any demand 





of the commons. At the opening of 
the Estates, the nobility assembled to 
the number of twelve hundred (each 
|with a right to vote), with a crowd of 
/enthusiastic youths belonging to their 
\class. The commons were but forty- 
two in number, but by their dogged 
determination to persist in an attitude 
of absolute passivity they frustrated all 
|the efforts of their opponents. There- 
/upon the Estates were prorogued till 
| February 3rd, but the decree of proro- 
gation was, in its terms, so*sympathetic 
with the commons, that it was received 
/with loud cries of Vive le roi! and 
|the city of Rennes illumiuated. But 
|the members of the two privileged or- 
‘ders refused to adjourn, resolving to 
prolong the sitting night and day till * 
the 3rd of February. 

| The commons having appealed to 
| Versailles, Necker sent a decree per- 
mitting the doubling of the commons, 
should the clergy and nobility consent 
thereto. The decree was doubly vain, 
seeing that even were such consent ac- 
corded they would still be enormously 
outvoted by the higher orders. But 
|those orders did not confine them- 
selves to refusing consent, they initi- 
ated an appeal to force. By their 
instigation two thousand people, for 
the most part directly or indirectly 
their dependants, assembled outside 
the city, and then marched in proces- 
| sion to the Parlement, where they were 
|gravely received and listened to. So 
encouraged, and inflamed with drink, 
they noisily traversed the streets 
‘and violently assaulted and seriously 
| wounded a number of students. Then 
;members of the clergy and nobility 
|ran to prevent further outrage, but it 
was too late to effect more than a mo- 
| mentary pacification. The youths of 
the middle class sympathized with the 
| students, and planned retaliation, while 
‘many of their sires became tired of 
seeing the privileged orders in contin- 
uous session in spite of the prohibition 























of the king. They attempted to stop 
the noblesse from going to their hall. 
The latter then drew their swords, but 
the students were provided with fire- 
arms, and two of the nobles fell. The 
members of the higher orders were 
then besieged in their place of meeting, 
which the students threatened to set 
fire to; and it was only through the 
intervention of M. Thiard that the 
clergy and nobles were able to retire in 
safety. When the 3rd of February ap- 
proached, the nobility again began to 
assemble. But a royal decree defini- 
tively closing the Estates was read, and 
such stringent orders were given to M. 
Thiard that the meeting was effectually 
dispersed, though not without a display 
of artillery and a serious threat of its 
employment. 

Thus the imprudence and selfishness 
of the privileged orders excited revolu- 
tionary passions, in what had been a 
most patient province, and one excep- 
tionally attached to both Church and 
king. The resistance of these orders 
in Brittany to all liberal modifications 
continued to the last. Both clergy and 
nobility refused to attend the king’s 
summons to elect deputies to the 
States-General, whereby were lost 
thirty-one votes, which might have 
supported the moderate party. It was 
a similar abstention in the province of 
Artois which led to the election there of 
Charles de Lamotte and Robespierre. 

Dauphiny had preserved its Provin- 
cial Estates till 1628, when they were 
suppressed by Richelieu. In 1787 the 
Duke of Orleans (afterwards Philippe 
Egalité) was governor, and wrote to 
the prime minister in support of their 
restoration with some modifications, 
but in vain. On May 20th, the hall of 
the Parlement at Grenoble being occu- 
pied by soldiers, the magistrates met at 
the house of their president, M. de 
Bérulle, and passed a resolution con- 
demning the ministerial edicts and all 
who should act onthem. For this they 
received lettres de cachet exiling them, 
and they prepared to depart on the 
morning of June 7th. But an insurrec- 
tion broke out, the tocsin sounded ; a 
crowd unloaded the magistrates’ car- 
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riages, and then rushed towards the 
house of the Duke of Clermont-Ton- 
nerre, commandant of the province. 
On their way they encountered some 
troops, whose commander forbade them 
to fire on the citizens, with whom the 
soldiers then fraternized. One officer 
alone sternly held aloof —it was Berna- 
dotte, the future king of Sweden. The 
Duke of Clermont-Tonnerre, whose 
feebleness had allowed the revolt to 
begin, gained nothing by his weakness. 
Though defended by three hundred 
men, the insurgents effected an en- 
trance, and forced him, with an axe 
held over his head, to nullify the letters 
of exile, and to confide the task of re- 
storing order to M. de Bérulle and his 
brother magistrates. 

A few days later a permanent com- 
mittee of the nobility, who remained at 
the head of affairs, invited the digni- 
fied clergy, the municipality, and the 
most distinguished citizens to a con- 
sultation, with a view to themselves 
solemnly convoking the three orders of 
the Estates of Dauphiny. The meet- 
ing took place at the Hotel de Ville at 
Grenoble, and refused to dissolve at a 
summons from 2 royal officer. The 
commons for a time held aloof till, at 
another meeting, one of the nobility, in 
the name of his order, declared it to be 
well understood that the Third Estate 
should have a double number of repre- 
sentatives, and that votes should be 
taken by counting heads. Then all dif- 
ficulties vanished, and it was resolved 
to convoke the Estates for the 21st of 
July. 

The Assembly met at eight o’clock at 
Vizille in the castle of the ancient 
Dauphins. There were fifty dignified 
clergy, one hundred and _ sixty-five 
nobles, and four hundred commons, 
amongst whom were many parish 
priests. Dauphiny thus presented a 
happy contrast to the rest of France in 
the union between its orders. At the 
conclusion of this meeting, one of the 
commons complimented the members 
of the two higher orders on the loyalty 
with which, putting aside ancient prej- 
udices, they had by justice maintained 
the union of all classes. 
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Up to the middle of 1788, the prov- 
ince of Franche Comté had taken no 
part in these disputes, but after the 
king’s decrees had been forcibly regis- 
tered at Besancon, a hundred nobles 
met and sent a letter to the king, ask- 
ing for a restoration of the Provincial 
Estates. The petition was rejected, 
and the newly instituted Assembly in- 
sisted on, which was hateful to the 
nobility, because of the voting by num- 
bers and not by orders, therein com- 
manded. On the fall of Brienne the 
nobles met again (on the 10th of Sep- 
tember), and imprudently swore never 
to adopt any form of assembly save 
that of the ancient ‘ estates’? —the 
abuses of which were monstrous ; and 
they were energetically supported by 
the dignified members of the clergy. 
Thereupon opposition arose on the part 
of the commons, encouraged by the 
lower clergy and a few liberal nobles. 
With Necker’s tacit permission the 
Estates met on November 27th, in the 
same form as when last assembled in 
1666, but the tiers état protested in 
favor of such a modification of the 
Provincial Estates as had been agreed 
on in Dauphiny. 

Meantime appeared the famous de- 
cree of the government, which ordained 
that in the great States-General of the 
whole kingdom, the members of the 
tiers état were to equal in number the 
representatives of both the first and 
second orders. Against this the higher 
orders of Franche Comté protested vio- 
lently, and the Parlement co-operating, 
the exemptions and feudal claims of 
the privileged classes were declared 
immutable and incapable of diminution 
by either the king or the States-Gen- 
eral. There was but one authority in 
which they recognized any such power. 
Strange to say, this authority was the 
whole population consulted by univer- 
sal suffrage, for the express purpose 
of constituting a national organization. 
Little did they dream that, three days 
before, such an appeal had been deter- 
mined on by the government itself. 

The province of Languedoc had in- 
herited from preceding ages a very pe- 
culiar constitution. Its estates, though 
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consisting of the usual three orders, 
met in one chamber and voted by 
counting heads. Its organization had 
been. much admired by Fénelon, and 
been taken as a model by the govern- 
ment in decreeing the ‘ Provincial 
Assemblies.’’ Therefore it was . that 
under the influence of the aristocratic 
reaction, begun in 1781, the nobles be- 
gan to protest and claim their separate 
chamber, and voting by ‘“orders.’’ 
This showed how little they. really 
cared for antiquity and tradition, and 
how willing they were to welcome rad- 
ical changes, provided such changes 
favored their interests. Meetings were 
held, the king was applied to, and 
agitation spread over the province, 
arousing at last the opposition of the 
commons. Then the disturbance be- 
came so great that Necker dissolved 
the Estates till such time as their con- 
stitution should be definitely settled by 
the States-General of France. 

Provence was a part of France which 
had long been administered in a very 
singular manner. Before Richelieu it 
had enjoyed its Provincial Estates, 
composed of the usual three orders, 
and these (as in Languedoc) met in a 
single chamber and voted by counting 
heads. Nevertheless the members of 
the Third Estate formed such an insig- 
nificant minority that they were con- 
stantly outvoted, and quite powerless. 
The suppression of the Estates, there- 
fore, caused no regret to the commons, 
and all the less because -they possessed 
another institution which gave them 
a great advantage. The latter (which 
was in full activity in 1788) was called 
the General Assembly of Communities, 
and it met every year for some days at 
Lambese. The Archbishop of Aix was 
its president, and there were six official 
members, but thirty-six were freely 
chosen by the municipalities ; and so 
the commons enjoyed in it an effective 
supremacy ; it was a very popular body, 
which kept the taxes low, and saw that 
they were equitably distributed. Thus, 
when the government instituted its 
new Provincial Assemblies, it was gen- 
erally expected that the institution 
would be maintained. 
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But the privileged orders protested 
against it, and called for the re-instita- 
tion of the old aristocratic Estates of 
Provence as they were in Richelieu’s 
time, when the commons had practi- 
cally no vote. Their demand, marvel- 
lous to say, was granted, and the 
Estates held their first sitting on De- 
cember 31, 1787. The first order was 
composed of the bishops, vicars-general, 
deans, chapters, and abbots. The no- 
blesse were represented by one hundred 
and twenty-eight members, while the 
tiers état had but fifty-six, almost half 
of whom also were really nobles. 

Accustomed as the inhabitants of 
Provence had been to the equitable ad- 
ministration of their General Assembly 
of Communities, the commons loudly 
demanded the doubling of their repre- 
sentatives, and equality of taxation. 
The former demand was conceded, but 
the nobles would not grant the second, 
further than by consenting to bear a 
share in the repair of roads, and to pay 
four thousand livres towards the sup- 
port of bastard children. The clergy 
were less generous still, being only 
willing to agree to half of what the 
nobles offered. Thereupon the com- 
mons began a vigorous opposition to 
the Estates, appealing to the king. As 
the privileged orders had demanded the 
suppression of the popular General 
Assembly, and the convocation of the 
antiquated Estates which gave them 
the advantage, so the commons in turn, 
profiting by their example, sought, and 
after many contentions and much vio- 
lence at last obtained, the restoration 
of their beloved General Assembly, 
which gave them, once more, the upper 
hand. 

The brief account here given con- 
cerning the alternately revolutionary 
and reactionary conduct of the priv- 
ileged orders, may suffice to bring home 
to our readers the profoundly different 
character and conduct of the higher 
classes in England and in France. In 
our own country, peers and landed 
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gentry enjoyed no doubt a considerable 
predominance ; but it was one to which 
their qualities and conduct had largely 
entitled them. They always worked 
energetically for and with the people, 
bore their fair share of taxation, and 
possessed few privileges, and none 
which violently outraged the popular 
sentiment, while above all they formed 
no caste. In France the noblesse not 
only, as every one knows, did form a 
caste, but one almost exclusively dis- 
tinguished by odious privileges. They 
watched with avidity the decay and 
ruin of the royal power, not as an op- 
portunity for founding a truly national 
and vigorous polity, but as an oppor- 
tunity whereby they might themselves 
benefit exclusively, by augmenting 
their own privileges, and giving a firm 
and unalterable basis for those feudal 
claims which the peasantry throughout 
France so passionately detested. 

They did not hesitate, as we have 
seen, again and again to stimulate a 
revolutionary passion and positive re- 
volt, in the supposed interest of their 
order, and they were even ready to 
tamper with that military discipline 
which should have been, from their 
traditions, above all sacred in their 
eyes. The pathetic history of the ter- 
rible evils they had afterwards to en- 
dure, the monstrous injustice of which 
they became the victims, and the ad- 
mirable way in which so many men 
and women of the most refined culture 
nobly bore in exile the pressure of ter- 
rible privations, must not blind our eyes 
to the faults of the class to which they 
belonged. Historic equity compels us 
to bear witness to faults so graphically 
described by M. Aimé Cherest. But 
justice being thus satisfied, we may all 
the more freely accord to their many 
merits the esteem they deserve ; with 
deep compassion for those sufferings 
and calamities which constitute one of 
the greatest tragedies that human his- 
tory can offer to our sympathetic con- 
templation. 
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From Longman’s Magazine. 
AN EASTERN CADET. 
“* Through wish, resolve, and act, our will 
Is moved by undreamed forces still ; 
And no man measures in advance 
His strength with untried circumstance.” 
WHITTIER, 

‘‘CAN you see what the names are ? 
I am a bit short-sighted, and they are 
beyond my range.” 

The scene was within the quadrangle 
of Burlington House, where on the 
wall had been posted, a few minutes 
before, a sheet of paper inscribed with 
a few names—a very few names — 
only three in all, which, belonging to 
the successful candidates in the Ceylon 
Civil Examination, were thus to be an- 
nounced to all whom it might concern. 
The contest had been even more severe 
than usual, for there were but three 
vacancies, and between seventy and 
eighty young men had entered the 
lists. 

Week after week had passed since 
the closing day, and still no sign had 
been vouchsafed by the authorities ; 
but at last there had been some signs 
of life within the grim walls, and a 
young man who had made inquiry 
daily, and daily been informed that the 
result was as yet unknown, had been 
bidden return within the hour on pre- 
senting himself at Burlington House 
on the morning in question. He had 
done so, and it was he who now be- 
sought the good offices of another, on 
the plea of short-sighteduess. 

‘Barton Manningham Allerton, first,”’ 
read the person thus applied to, with 
slow distinctness, for he could only just 
decipher the characters himself ; “‘ John 
George Merewether, second ; John Wil- 
kinson, third.”” Then he turned and 
looked at his interrogator. 

A quick flush had mounted to the 
young man’s face, and the mask of 
careless curiosity had dropped from it. 

Yet he strove not to betray too much. 
*¢ Ah —thank you— would you mind — 
what did you say was the first name, 
exactly ?”? he stammered, his breath 
catching a little. 

‘‘ Barton — Manningham — Aller- 
ton,’ repeated his informant, with a 
pause between each word. 
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*¢ Much obliged.”” Barton Manning- 
ham Allerton dropped his cane upon 
the pavement, and, picking it up, walked 
away. 

Although the month was December, 
he fancied himself blinded by the sun- 
shine which flared into his eyes. He 
also fancied he had not a very firm grip 
of the paving-stones beneath his feet, 
and was obliged to be very careful in 
order not to knock against people nor 
to jostle them. In crossing the streets 
he was most particular not to be run 
over; insomuch that once a crossing- 
sweeper, in stature up to his elbow, 
jeeringly proffered his services : *‘ Now, 
don’t you be afeard. You jist kitch 
old o’ me, and I’ll see that nobody 
does you any damage.”’ 

The urchin’s voice sounded strange 
and far off in Barton Manningham Al- 
lerton’s ears. He did not feel inclined 
to laugh, nor did he put his fingers in 
his pocket for a penny. Instead, he 
turned upon the youthful satirist a pair 
of soulless orbs, whose expression was 
so helpless, so mystified, so strange 
altogether, that impish Dick Castaway 
never forgot it, and related the tale to 
his mates with peals of shrill laughter 
at the close of the day. 

Having carefully picked his way 
across, halting upon the “refuge” in 
the centre, until he was taken in tow 
by a policeman piloting a covey of fe- 
males, this peculiarly timid stranger — 
a fine, athletic young fellow, who looked 
the very man to enjoy a wild chaos 
of horses’ noses and hoofs — solemnly 
stalked along Piccadilly for about a 
third of a mile, then re-crossed with 
equal precision, and presently found 
himself at the spot whence he had be- 
fore started. As a fact, he did not 
know where he was going, and only as 
much as a semi-drunken man does of 
what he was doing. He was walking 
about in London; and to safely walk 
about in London with half one’s wits 
asleep, requires the other half to be 
very wide awake indeed. Hence all 
this circumlocution on the part of our 
wool-gatherer. 

Finally, he got into an omnibus 
bound for a north London station, and 
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sat there with a faint smile on his face, 
elicited by the relief of having at last 
reached a place where it was safe to sit 
down. 

This was how Barty Allerton took 
the news of his success—a success 
which to him meant almost everything 
the world could give. 

He was young, strong, handsome, 
clever; he longed to be in the thick 
of the battle-fray of life; to wring 
from it not only its rewards and prizes, 
but its experience, its deep draughts 
of knowledge, its stores of strange and 
mystic wisdom. There was so much to 
be seen and done —there was such in- 
numerable paths to be trodden —such 
hundreds of worlds to conquer, if only 
he could be up and at them ! 

Hitherto he had made his mark on 
every little by-way he had passed along ; 
he had been head boy of the grammar 
school, and medallist of the public 
school ; he had won an Oxford scholar- 
ship, and taken an Oxford degree. Yet, 
with it all, his future was not clear 
before him. 

This may seem strange ; but some- 
how such strange things do happen. 

All goes along well in life up to a 
certain point ; and then comes a dead- 
lock. 

Perhaps there is no opening? Per- 
haps when the opening comes, there is 
not money to take advantage of it? 
Perhaps there is no family influence ? 
Perhaps the talents which have carried 
all before them, when “ all’? meant 
laurels won by dint of concentrated res- 
olution and steadfast application in a 
certain and limited groove, fail to be 
negotiable when brought into the great 
market of the world ? 

Be that is it may, Barty Allerton 
had left the university, and knew not 
whither he was bound. He was poor, 
and work he must. Nay, he loved 
work for its own sake ; but-just when 
it was absolutely necessary to be earn- 
ing his own livelihood, he had realized 
with surprise that there was nothing 
for him to do. 

Then, all at once, came his opportu- 
nity, and that at the precise moment 
when the want of fortune, the want of 
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influence, the want of a projectile in 
any shape was beginning to make itself © 
most keenly felt. Of late everybody 
who came to his father’s house had 
said, ‘‘ Why don’t you try for this?” 
or ‘* Why don’t you go in for that?” 
But when inquiries had been made 
anent the suggestion, it had been pretty 
sure to turn out that the business or 
profession either necessitated some spe- 
cific education which he had not got, 
or that the knowledge he had would be 
thrown away. 

Occasionally there had been an omi- 
nous hint let fall. He had been asked 
how old he was. Three-and-twenty is 
not a great age; but our young man 
was perfectly aware that his Job’s com- 
forters knew what they were talking 
about, when they shook their heads 
over it, and wondered whether or not 
he were ‘past the age.’? In these 
days the bough has to be bent in the 
given direction so very soon. 

So that there were plenty of people 
found to prophesy that in spite of 
Barty Allerton’s double row of school 
prizes, his Oxford scholarship and Ox- 
ford degree, he would find himself out 
in the cold one of these days if he did 
not get something to do pretty sharp. 
He ‘‘did not mean to be a parson” ? 
He ‘detested medicine”? ? He “shied 
at the bar”? Pray, what did he 
want? If he had thought sooner about 
the army — but after ail, it would have 
been rather a “come down” for the 
wonderful scion of the Allerton family 
(and here it must be owned the gos- 
sips were somewhat inclined to curl 
their lips) to have been gazetted into a 
regiment of the line, and thenceforth 
vanish from the paths of scholarship. 

** What on earth— Barty Allerton 
still hanging on at home ? Got noth- 
ing to do yet ?”’ one would say to the 
other — and eyebrows had begun to be 
raised, and shoulders shrugged. There 
had even been a terrible whisper in the 
air. ‘‘ Hasn’t that young Allerton been 
somewhat over-rated, eh ? Did such 
wonders at school! Supported himself 
at college! And now—eh?” And 
if the speakers chanced to have sons of 
their own, it is conceivable that a 
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secret and involuntary joy occasionally 
entered into the conversation at this 
juncture, when it was remembered 
how Barty’s parents had gloried in the 
prowess of their first-born, believing 
that he -had no equal in all the length 
and breadth of the land. 

It was, I think, an intuitive percep- 
tion of this which, as much as anything 
else, made the young man’s head swim 
and his pulses throb, as he walked away 
from Burlington House with the words 
*¢ Barton Manningham Allerton ” ring- 
ing in his ears. 

Not merely had he won his laurels — 
he had escaped from the edge of a 
precipice. He had vindicated himself. 
There would no longer be the half- 
smile he had been accustomed to see 
accompanying the greeting, ‘ Hullo, 
Barty, you still about ! Got nothing to 
do yet, eh?’? He would no longer 
have to reply vaguely, as he had got 
into the habit of doing, that he had 
** heard of something ” and was “ mak- 
ing inquiries.’’ He would now face his 
tormentors on every side. 

He would take care to be met and 
interrogated. Then it would be, in an- 
swer to the old question, ‘‘Oh yes, I 
shall be off to the East directly. I 
have come out first in the Ceylon Civil 
Examination.””> How people would 
stare ! ; 

The poor lad was not vain. In pros- 
perity he had been modest enough. 
But he had been so badgered and 
baited; he had so dreaded the inevi- 
table formula, and felt so keenly the 
truth of each well-meant hint, as well 
as of each innuendo that he was really 
to be pardoned if he did, in the first 
flush of victory, long to turn the tables. 

Living in a small country town, 
where reserve on the part of any in- 
habitant is neither expected nor possi- 
ble, he had often felt as if he and his 
affairs were common talk—as indeed 
to a certain extent they were. He 
thought he would rather like to be 
common talk now. 

» And then what joy, what rapture, 
would there not be in the poor, over- 
stocked home! For some weeks every 
one had been on the tiptoe of expecta- 
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tion there. It had been ‘‘ Any news, 
Barty ?’’ every morning and evening, 
after he had strolled to the garden gate, 
about the time the postman went by. 
When he had taken to running up to 
town, and haunting the precincts of 
Burlington House, there had been the 
same ordeal to face on his return about 
six o’clock. He had been irritated, 
and had returned many a cross an- 
swer. Why could they not let him 
alone ? 

But it all added up in the sum total 
of his present bliss. Kitty would be at 
the gate looking for him. Eva, who 
had a reserved disposition more akin to 
his own, and who in consequence un- 
derstood and respected his reticence at 
this trying episode, would be watching 
from some retreat, in order to form 
her own conclusions from his step and 
air (he had caught a glimpse of her 
dress behind the thick stem of the ilex- 
tree more than once of late, and guessed 
why it vanished on his approach), while 
his mother’s voice would hail him from 
a window; and he would see his old 
father stop clipping the laurels and 
look round —at this point Barty felt a 
sensation he hardly knew how to deal 
with. He almost wished the great mo- 
ment were over ! 

Strange to tell, everything fell out 
exactly as depicted. How rarely this 
happens, we all know ; but it did occur 
in the present case. Our young man 
caught his train down from town, and 
stepped out on the well-known plat- 
form, and the station-master nodded to 
him —a little too familiarly, he thought. 
Smiles did not know that Barty had 
come out ‘first’? in the list of the 
*¢ Ceylon Civil.” 

As he walked homeward, he almost 
wondered that he was not accosted and 
congratulated — then caught himself 
up, and hugged his secret to his heart. 
Outwardly, he looked so stern and un- 
communicative, that one or two whom 
he passed on the way saluted him with 
a glance half interrogative, half sympa- 
thetic, not feeling quite sure that some- 
thing had not come to pass the wrong 
way. Then, far ahead, he caught sight 
of Kitty’s peeping face. Should he 





























wave to her, shake his stick, or his 
hat, or his handkerchief ? She would 
understand such a signal, and either 
dart forward to make assurance sure, 
or backward to spread the good news 
like wildfire. A curious shyness held 
him back from making the signal. 

A pair of dogs fought in the road in 
front of him, and he dallied to watch 
which had the best of it. 

“Poor Barty! As usual, he has 
heard nothing ! ”’ said Kitty to herself. 

Then, as the highway was fairly 
empty, she strolled forward to meet her 
brother, with an air of studied uncon- 
cern; for taught by Eva, she was 
learning not to intrude upon his anx- 
iety. 

‘*Come down by the three-ten train, 
Barty ?” 

“Yes. Just managed to catch it.” 

‘‘ There was nothing to keep you in 
town till the later train, I suppose ? ”’ 

‘‘ Nothing.”? Barty patted the win- 
ning dog — his own — and looked away 
from her. 

“T suppose the names will be out 
some day, Barty ?”’ The girl could not 
resist a wistful sigh. ‘It can’t go on 
forever, you know.”’ 

Barty laughed nervously. 

The laugh had an unnatural sound, 
and in an instant her quick ear de- 
tected a new emotion behind it. ‘ You 
—you have heard something ?”’ she 
cried, with a breathless suspicion. ‘“ I 
know you have! Oh, Barty, is it all 
over? And you have lost? Well, 
never mind, Barty ; you did your best, 
and there are other things to try for, 
and you are sure to get something. 
Father says you must begin sooner an- 
other time, that’s all. You did not 
give yourself time enough ; take more 
time ——”’ 

‘“T shan’t have the time to take.” 
Her loquacity made things all at once 
easier. ‘I shall have precious little 
time for anything now,’’ he went on, 
his eyes beginning to sparkle. ‘ It will 
pretty well take up all my time getting 
ready my outfit.” 

“* What?” 
“My outfit for the East. 
her lips parted for 


Hush !”’ 


a scream. 


as 
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‘‘Hush!’’ cried her brother, seizing 
her arm. ‘ Yes, that’s about it! It 
is indeed. I’m not joking. And 
‘First,’ too, Kitty,” in a husky whis- 
per. ‘ First, by Jove! I can hardly 
yet believe it myself; but it’s true. 
Stop a moment here, and I'll tell you - 
how I saw’’—detaining her outside 
the holly hedge which bounded his par- 
ents’ small domain, and narrating the 
circumstances already known to our 
readers. “By Jove! I hardly know 
where I am, or what I am doing! 
And I dare say I ought to have rushed 
home long ago, and told you all; but 
somehow I couldn’t,’”? he summed up 
in conclusion, ‘I felt so queer and sort 
of dazed, you know.” 

“But, oh! let us come quick and 
tell now!’ cried Kitty, mad with ex- 
citement. ‘*There’s Eva, watching 
from behind the ilex-iree. Oh, Eva, 
Eva!’? running forward. ‘* Eva, what 
do you think? It’s first! First, Eva! 
Oh, there’s mother! Mother, Hurrah ! 
Hooray! Barty’s first, mother! The 
names are out to-day. Father, do you 
hear, father ?”’ calling loudly, and ina 
few moments they were all running 
from every quarter, and Barty was the 
aim, the object, the centre, the apex of 
the crowd. 

Happy? He was happy. In the 
first great shock of joy, he had been 
unable to realize his own sensations ; 
but the homely outcry, the gleeful 
vociferations, the questions, comments, 
and conjectures which now whirled 
through the air on every side, speedily 
dissipated all remaining sense of un- 
reality, and he was able to talk and 
laugh with any one. 

A glorious time for Barty now fol- 
lowed. 

Within a few days, every one in and 
around the village of Summerton had 
learned the fact of his success; had 
heard the number of candidates 
(trebled in Mrs. Allerton’s imagination) 
over whom he had triumphed ; and the 
whole neighborhood had, with charac- 
teristic pliability, shaken hands with 
and proudly appropriated to itself the 








boy over whom so many wise heads 
had recently been shaken. 
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Barty had more invitations than he 
knew what to do with. All at once he 
must lunch or dine at every house 
within reach. No party was complete 
without him. During the autumn 
months lie had been glad enough to fill 
the place of a guest who had failed, or 
had willingly made a fourteenth at the 
last moment, toavoid the dreaded num- 
ber at a dinner table. ‘Get Barty 
Allerton, if you can’t think of any one 
better,” had passed between host and 
hostess many a time when projecting 
an entertainment. Now, parties were 
got up for Barty —literally gathered 
together for his especial benefit ! 

As for the letters and telegrams, they 
poured in from every quarter of the 
kingdom. Day after day his mother, 
and Kitty, and Eva sat delightedly an- 
swering and thanking ; while his father 
brushed up his old suits, bought a new 
umbrella, had his hair cut, and, taking 
his son by the arm, strutted off to look 
up half-forgotten cronies of former 


times, and to show himself at a club 
which now hardly knew his face. 
And in spite of fits of bashfulness 


and the ‘occasional necessity for an 
imploring ‘*Oh, I say, I wish you 
wouldn’t!’’ when the family exu- 
berance oversteppéd all bounds Barty 
enjoyed it all. 

It would have palled upon him in 
time, no doubt. He could not long 
have endured the endless reiteration of 
the same theme, with the disconcerting 
accompaniment of maternal inaccuracy 
and exaggeration ; but, knowing as he 
did that the time was short (for he 
received almost immediately his or- 
ders for an“early departure), he gener- 


ously overlooked small drawbacks, and | 


neither permitted himself open remon- 
strance, nor gave way to twinges of 
secret annoyance. 

Eva, who knew her brother best, 
affirmed that Barty was an angel during 
this trying epoch ; while more critical 
folks went so far as to allow that young 
Allerton bore himself well, with a 
frankly acknowledged, yet withal mod- 
est pleasure in his own success, which 
disarmed all behoiders. 

In the bustle of preparation and the 
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earnest endeavor to save the scanty 
family purse, Barty also shone. He 
would not have one half the articles his 
parents wanted. He hastened from 
one spot to another, getting estimates 
and lists, doing his own shopping, and 
doing it as cheaply as he could. He 
haunted the Army and Navy Stores. 
One could hardly go there, morning, 
noon, or night, without seeing Barty 
Allerton’s face on one or other of the 
landings, or encountering him in the 
lift. He carried parcels home under 
his arm. At the station he would find 
others awaiting him. At last it be- 
came a daily habit for one or more of 
the younger brothers or sisters to meet 
the train by which he was expected, in 
order to assist him with his freight. 

‘‘It is just as if one of us were going 
to be married,’’? quoth Kitty, with the 
imagination of eighteen. 

Barty was to sail on the 10th of Jan- 
uary, so all this activity was in full 
swing during the Christmas week. 

It was the merriest Christmas his 
old home had ever known. If now and 
again a tender sigh did escape the 
breasts of either parent, if one or other 
would occasionally steal a pensive 


| glance at the joyous youthful band, 


wondering if the hard lessons they had 
learnt must needs be taught these dear 
ones also, at any rate no selfish regrets 
or fears were ever suffered to mar 
Barty’s hour of triumph. 

“Yes, he may not come back for 
eight or ten years,” quoth Mrs. Aller- 
ton, turning her face to smile at her 
boy, and wishing the neighbors who 
had dropped in would not gaze at Barty 
with so solemn an air; ‘* but there is 
quite a chance he may run over in five, 
and five years soon pass. Amy will be 
a big girl by that time, to be sure, and 
Carrie and Florrie too.- And he will 
hardly know Joey and the baby, I dare 
say.”? And she ran on in a cheerful 
strain, which made even Barty think 
his mother took the parting easily. 
‘She has such a lot to think of,” he 
nodded to himself. 

For at the present time Joey and the 
baby, to say nothing of the other innu- 
merable little ones, were very contin- 
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ually and somewhat aggressively en 
évidence. It seemed to Barty, after be- 
ing at other houses, as if they really 
need not swarm into every room, and 
passage, and landing as they did ; as if 
there need not invariably be such a 
bobbing of small heads from every win- 
dow whenever he turned in at his own 
gate. In bitter moments, whereof he 
would not now willingly think, he 
had even told himself that these were 
so many dead weights dragging him 
down, and that but for them a career 
would have opened for him easily 
enough long before. Even now, in his 
day of prosperity, he could not but feel 
a faint self-gratulation that the irre- 
pressible brood would, according to his 
mother, be grown quite out of memory 
ere he saw them again. From a dis- 
tance he would feel quite affectionate 
towards Amy, Carrie, Florry, Tottie, 
and the four little boys who wound 
up the ‘“‘baker’s dozen,’ but he had 
much ado to bear and forbear with 


them under present conditions, 
All, however, went smoothly ; and 
ten days before Barty sailed for the 


East he received a summons which he 
had been somewhat surprised at not 
getting before. Sir Barton Allerton, 
his father’s cousin, and the head of the 
family, had indeed scrawled a rapid 
note —a great thing for him to do — 
congratulating and enclosing a cheque ; 
but though the expressions contained 
in the former were cordial and the face 
of the latter satisfactory, there had 
been no invitation to pay a farewell 
visit to North Allerton Manor. 

‘*No doubt he thinks you have no 
time to go,’’ suggested Barty’s mother 
comfortably. She was fingering the 
cheque as she spoke. ‘* And, of course, 
it is a long journey to take. Still, I 
thought they would have asked you.”’ 

Barty had thought so too. He had 
felt a momentary chill; but then so 
many people had asked him, and he 
was being so much thought of and 
sought after, and was so entirely the 
hero of the hour, that the feeling had 
passed ; and he had forgotten all about 
the matter, when a second note from 
the manor contained an_ invitation 
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coupled with a tempting programme. 
A ball in the house, tableaux in the 
neighborhood, a hunt breakfast, and 
several minor festivities were about. to 
take place, and if Barty could spare 
time to run north and say good-bye, 
he would come in for them all. ‘ As 
we shall not see anything of you for so 
long a time to come, we hope you will 
manage to give us a few days,”’ con- 
cluded Lady Allerton, feeling that she 
was very warm and gracious in so word- 
ing her invitation; and ‘ Really she 
writes uncommonly kindly!” cried 
Barty’s mother on receiving it. 

There was no question about Barty’s 
going. He had nearly completed his 
arrangements ; all his orders had been 
given; and he had been actually con- 
sidering what he should do with the 
clear space in front, when the summons 
came. He dashed up to town, and re- 
turned bearing in one hand his new 
portmanteau, in the other his bag. By 
good luck, the initials ‘“‘B. M. A.” had 
been put on each only the day before. 

How delightful it was to use some of 
the new articles of the “ trousseau,”’ as 
Kitty called it! He had had several 
little presents too : new sleeve-links ; a 
diamond stud ; a pair of ivory brushes, 
with his monogram on the back ; a case 
of razors —in short, quite a small para- 
phernalia, of which a few weeks pre- 
viously he would have been utterly 
devoid. His boots and shoes were all 
new and fashionable ; he thought he 
would take them all. Not that he 
would need so many, but then he 
might; and, at any rate, the servants 
would see them about in his room. 
With his sticks he strapped in his new 
silver-mounted umbrella. And when 
he stepped forward to take his railway 
ticket he was equipped in a long drab 
overcoat of the latest pattern, had on 
his head a regulation travelling-hat, 
held a pair of dogskin gloves in his 
hand, and was altogether a very well 
turned-out, trim, smart-looking fellow 
indeed. 

The excitement, the fun of the whole 
thing, made his eyes sparkle and his 
cheeks glow. He had wrested all this 
from Fortune ; and Fortune, he felt, 
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now bowed before him. This visit to 
his relations was the coping-stone to all 
that had transpired before. The flat- 
tery and jocosity of his own small 
world was beginning to stale upon his 
senses ; he had experienced a longing 
to get away for a breathing space before 
the final wrench came ; and to be going 
to a place where he was not to be Al, 
and yet where he would, of course, be 
of some importance (so he put it mod- 
estly to himself), was just the right 
thing. 

All the way down he chatted good- 
humoredly with his fellow-travellers. 
They did not know, he felt, what a 
great man they were conversing with. 
He would not tell them—nothe! He 
was pleased to think how easy, and 
friendly, and unconstrained he was. 

When he jumped into Sir Barton’s 
dogeart after leaving the train, he 
opened fire on the old coachman who 
chanced to drive him up, and whom he 
had known from boyhood, with a host 
of questions anent the family affairs, 
involuntarily considering that it would 
be pleasant for old Jenkins to see that 
he was still as much interested in these 
as formerly. Jenkins, of course, knew 
that he was going out to the East 
directly ? 

Jenkins had heard so, and hoped 
Master Barty would not find it very 
hot. 

Barty laughed, and by and by let 
himself be drawn out, being, in truth, 
so full of this one subject, that it was 
almost impossible for him to stick long 
to any other. 

Then he,was shown into a drawing- 
room full of people, and his reception 
there was all he could have desired ; 
for his host came forward with a hearty 
‘Hullo, Barty, my boy. Well done, 
old fellow! Exams seem to agree with 
you, eh?” accompanied by a slap on 
the back, and a roar of jovial, congrat- 
ulatory laughter ; and next he was con- 
ducted up to her ladyship, who made 
haste to pour forth a pretty speech, and 
remark, as her husband had done, on 
his good looks, ‘in spite of those 
dreadful cruel examinations,” and as he 
turned away he heard his prowess re- 





counted for the benefit of the surround- 
ing ladies, who with one accord turned 
their heads his way and exclaimed, 
*¢ How interesting ! ”’ 

Five o’clock tea was going on, and a 
group of young people, most of them 
cousins of some sort or other, were eat- 
ing and drinking and chattering round 
the teacups, which were arranged on 
small tables at the far end of the room. 
Some of the girls were pretty ; some of 
the men were handsome ; and all were, 
or seemed, good-natured. In partic- 
ular Walter, his cousin Walter, the 
eldest of the party, was very good-na- 
tured. Walter was not strong enough, 
he averred, to be any good in the world 
himself. He had such a beastly bad 
head, and was so beastly nervous, he 
was sure he should never get through a 
beastly exam ; he could only fall down 
and worship any fellow who did. 
Hadn’t Barty had an awful time of it ? 
Could he sleep at nights ? Could he 
eat his meals ? 

Barty rather wondered why every- 
body laughed at this. Walter was sit- 
ting on the edge of a chair eating 
muftins ; he did not know what he had 
said that was funny, he alleged ; and 
reached forward his hand for another 
quarter of a muffin as he spoke. 

** Well, Reggie got through his exam 
well enough,” said another brother. 
“Of course, he did not come out first, 
as Barty has.” 

** Rather not. It was the narrowest 
squeak,’’ from Walter. 

“At any rate, he 


got through. 
Barty, how long is it since you saw 


Reggie? He is here, you know. 
Here, on leave, and we shan’t get rid of 
him for another month. It seems to 
me that fellow is always on leave ; and 
when he isn’t, he is in splendid quar- 
ters. At York, you know. The most 
run after quarters in England. Ah, 
here he comes!” and Barty had an- 
other cheery greeting from another 
friendly voice, and thought he had 
never before done justice to the claims 
of Captain Reginald Allerton, the gay- 
est, smartest, most notable “ all round ”? 
man of the Allerton family. 

In short, the boy’s cup was full, and 
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his heart overflowed with gratitude and 
affection towards everybody. 

With what pleasure he made his 
evening toilet! All his litile accoutre- 
ments had been carefully laid out, and 
he derived fresh satisfaction from each 
new article worn for the first time. He 
had gone off rather early to dress, and, 
as nothing went amiss, was down be- 
fore any one else, and half inclined to 
back out of the great lamp-lit drawing- 
room, and retreat up-stairs again to 
wait the second summons of the gong, 
when he was conscious of a rustle of 
skirts behind him. 

One of his new friends of the tea- 
table, no doubt? That was all right. 
The girls had all been as “jolly” to 
him as the men, and when the little 
party had broken up, he had been so 
entirely at ease with them all that he 
turned round with a sensation of relief, 
prepared to take up the ball and carry 
it on where it had been left off. 

The next moment he had his breath 
taken away! Who was this ? 


He knew indeed that there were 
more people in the house than he had 


yet seen. He had heard allusions made 
to one and another, inquiries and asides 
which had reference to guests not pres- 
ent, but he had set down these absen- 
tees in his own mind as older folks, 
contemporaries of Sir Barton and Lady 
Allerton, people who had to rest in the 
afternoon aud take care of themselves ; 
and notably a certain ** Lady Evelyn” 
of whom he had heard Captain Allerton 
remark that she had gone to lie down, 
and was having her tea sent up-stairs, 
he had dismissed from his imagination 
as an absolutely certain member of the 
feeble contingent. 

Several queries regarding this Lady 
Evelyn had been made upon the en- 
trance of Reggie. It appeared that he 
had been driving her in his phaeton, 
and was thus the latest authority ; and 
Barty had for a moment vaguely felt 
that it was an instance of good nature 
on the part of the dashing soldier to 
tool about an old woman who had to go 
and lie down after her drive. 

He understood Captain Allerton’s 
good nature now. 
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For he saw before him the lovely 
charming face of a girl in the first 
flush of youth, and in the involuntary 
halt and_ hesitation of her light step 
which betrayed that he was as much a 
stranger to her as she to him, he dis- 
cerned the Lady Evelyn whom he had 
pictured so different. 

Was it the stupidity of so egregious 
an error which made him now thrill to 
his finger-tips ? Of course. One does. 
not like to have made a fool of oneself, 
even in secret. It is enough to make 
one feel confused and uncomfortable. 
Barty was struggling to recover self- 
possession when Fate helped him. 

Two children rushed tumultuously 
into the room; then stopped sbort,. 
staring ; and the whole quartette were 
so obviously at a deadlock that the 
case was desperate; the case indeed 
was so desperate that the little boy, a 
gallant little fellow of seven, rose to the 
occasion. 

‘How do you do, sir?” said he, 
manfully holding out his hand, and 
stepping up to Barty. ‘I know who 
you are. Cissy doesn’t,’ casting a 
withering glance at her, “but then, 
you see, she’s younger. She doesn’t 
know much. You are the gentleman 
who won the medal — wasn’t that it ? 
We were talking about you in the 
nursery. Your name is Barton Man- 
ningham Allerton. I wish mine was. 
And, I say, have you brought the 
medal with you? Let Cissy and me 
see it,’? eagerly pressing closer. ‘‘ Cis- 
sy, shake hands. We’re Percival and 
Cissy Manningham, and we’re stopping 
here like you — and ——”’ 

** And will you present me to that. 
lady also?” said Barty, coloring very 
much, but feeling it must be done ; for 
the young lady, who was even younger 
than himself, was looking at him with 
a shy interest which betokened her ap- 
proachable. ‘ You are quite right 
about me, but »? and he tried to 
talk easily, and to look politely and 
indifferently interrogative. 

*Oh, that’s Lady Evelyn,’ replied 
the little boy promptly. ‘‘I say, I 
don’t know your other name,”’ to her. 
** We always call you Lady Evelyn, but 
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you can tell him the rest of it if you 
like,” with a patronizing wave of the 
hand. ‘ Hi, Cissy, there’s the second 
gong going to be sounded ;”’ and away 
the two dashed to a new excitement. 

Ah, well! it ill behoves a third per- 
son to speak of the brief quarter of an 
hour which followed. 

Only fifteen minutes ! And in fifteen 
minutes the mischief was done. How 
it came about, Barty Allerton never 
knew, although every tone and move- 
ment in that little trivial scene became 
burnt into his memory, branded as it 
were with a hot iron, presently ; but at 
the moment he was only conscious of a 
confused sensation of delight, and — 
all was over. 

The boy within him was a boy no 
longer. He had tasted of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge, and his head 
swam with the intoxicating draught. 

And what was it all? Wherein lay 
the spell ? 

This was pretty much all that passed. 
**You arrived when I was out this 
afternoon ?”’ in feminine accents. 

“IT believe so. I came about five 
o’clock.”’ 

** You are going to stay for the ball ?”’ 

**'Yes ; I believe so. I can only stay 
afew days.” 

‘“*I know ; you are going to Ceylon. 
What day do you sail ?” 

A few explanations. 


Then, shyly, 
Lady Evelyn: ‘*We heard of your 


great success. Sir Barton and Lady 
Allerton were so pleased. We drank 
your health at dinner. I was here the 
dlay the news came. How pleased you 
must have been; and your parents, 
and all. But I suppose they are —are 
rather unhappy about — about your go- 
ing ?” 

Barty smiled. 

‘*T had once a brother who went to 
Ceylon,’’ Lady Evelyn’s tone lowered ; 
he looked at her and saw her eyes were 
glistening. ‘‘ He was glad to go, but 
for us it was dreadful.”’ 

Barty smiled no more. 

‘*T am so sorry for your father and 
mother,’? murmured she softly. 

“Thank you. Oh, I—I don’t think 
they mind, you know,”’ Barty hastened 
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to reassure her. ‘There are such a 
lot of us, don’t you know. I’m only 
one of thirteen. They have twelve 
left,’ and in spite of himself a faint 
bitterness was perceptible in the young 
man’s tone. He was saying aloud what 
he had often told himself. 

Lady Evelyn made no reply. 

‘*Is—what part of Ceylon is your 
brother in ?”’ inquired Barty, gazing at 
her with a new hope. What if he 
should meet the brother ? Make friends 
with the brother? Do the brother a 
good turn ? 

‘* He died there a few months after 
he went out.’’ 

In the silence which followed, the 
quick, short breathing of each was dis- 
tinctly audible. They might have 
known each other all their lives ; such 
a strange, invisible bond had sprung up 
on the instant between them. 

Not a word did Barty say. Instead, 
he let his eyes rest with. one long, de- 
vouring gaze upon the tenderly droop- 
ing face before him, and at length, 
lifting her eyes, she met his. 

For an instant she felt inclined to 
turn away ; to move to another part of 
the room; have no more such confi- 
dences and such results ; but somehow 
she—did not. She just stood still, 
and Barty stood beside her. 

But, womanlike, Evelyn was the first 
to recover herself. ‘*It was not kind 
of me to say that,’ she murmured 
gently. ‘‘ It was very thoughtless, just 
when you are going out, and have come 
to say good-bye and all. I don’t know 
how I could. But it all came back to 
me. He was so delighted about going, 
too,’ in broken sentences—‘‘and he 
was — was so very like you. I thought 
of him the moment I saw you. Do you 
mind my saying that? He was my 
favorite brother; we were just every- 
thing to each other. Of course I forget 
him sometimes, but when I think of 
him »? and the lovely lips trembled 
and the voice sank away. She held 
out her hand ; neitherhe nor she quite 
knew why, but Barty took it, and held 
it fast. 

‘‘ Forgive me,” she whispered ; and 
the next moment hurriedly burst from 


¢ 
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him, her eyes full of tears, her veins 
tingling. 

This was the story of the mauvais 
quart @’ heure Barty Allerton once passed 
through, and which left its deeply en- 
graven traces on all his after life. 

When the other people came in, he 
did not feel fit to talk to them, or to 
any one. He wanted to be let alone — 
to think. Mechanically he took up a 
book, and feigned absorption in it ; and 
luckily the guests who now came troop- 
ing in had a great deal to say to each 
other, and were full of some scheme 
which had just been started, and about 
which he as yet knew nothing ; so that 
he was permitted to bury himself os- 
tensibly in his reading, in reality in a 
delicious dream. The hand which had 
been so honored slightly trembled. 

Lady Evelyn did not reappear till 
after dinner was announced. By that 
time Barty had begun to waich for her, 
and listen for her. His heart gave : 
great throb as she came in, half hiding 
behind an ample dowager, whose skirts 
stretched far and wide; and he fan- 
eied she kept away from him, and ma- 
neuvred to be out of his sight during 
the long, stately meal. 

But what did that signify ? Had she 
not said he was like her brother —her 
favorite brother —the brother who was 
«just everything ” to her? 

All through the meal he heard the 
tender thrill with which the acknowl- 
edgment was made; as he gazed 
blindly in front of him, he saw the 
drooping eyelids, the flushed cheek, 
the tremulous lip; and when others 
laughed and bantered gaily, he never 
once heard the sound of her laugh ; 
and when he now and again could steal 
a glimpse down the board, he never 
saw her brows lit up with merriment. 

Indeed, she was once reproached 
openly for her pensive mood, and 
Barty, hearing the charge, caught his 
breath, but was too far off to note the 
effect it produced ; indeed the glitter- 
ing repast to which he had looked for- 
ward, and which was to others a gay, 
mirthful feast, was to him a period of 
feverish suspense, almost maddening 
in its lengthy duration. 
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In the end he had a trifling reward. 
Lady Evelyn Sauterne, passing by 
Barty Allerton’s chair, dropped her 
fan, and received it again from his 
hands, and her low-toned ‘Thank 
you”? lingered with hini and supported 
him until release came, and he had 
once more the burning hope of getting 
near her, looking, listening, gathering 
up the humblest crumbs of notice that 
fell his way. 

He sprang up as though a chain had 
snapped when the gentlemen rose to 
rejoin the ladies after dinner. But, oh, 
cruel disappointment! Lady Evelyn 
was nowhere visible when he entered 
the drawing-room. Had she vanished 
already ? Was he to see her no more 
that night? Perhaps she was not 
strong? She had had to rest after her 
drive in the afternoon, he remembered. 

‘* Mr. Allerton, will you let me show 
you these photographs? They may 
interest you as you are going to the 
East.”’ . 

A few minutes before Evelyn had 
excused herself from joining in the 
round game which was being set on 
foot, on the plea that she wished to 
show her collection of Eastern photo- 
graphs to Mr. Allerton, who was likely 
to be interested in them. 

This had been assented to immedi- 
ately. ‘*She is always mad about the 
East, you know,” the girls whispered 
to each other. ‘Ever since her 
brother died there.”’ 

“Hum, ah!’ said Sir Barton, when 
he came in, ‘‘showitg poor Ralph’s 
photographs, is she? Poor girl! 
Barty knows to be careful, does he? 
He’]] not say anything to hurt her feel- 
ings?’ eying the pair from a distance. 
*¢Oh, I should let them alone,’’ in an- 
swer to a suggestion from his wife. 
“‘They seem getting on all right, and if 
it’s any pleasure to her—I thought 
she seemed mopish at dinner —it was 
that she was thinking of, no doubt ; 
she has never got over poor Ralph’s 
death. It will do her good to be left to 
Barty for a bit, as she seems to have 
taken a fancy to him.”’ 

It never occurred to Sir Barton to 
reflect that there was one to whom 
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such intercourse might not ‘‘ do good.”’ 
He and his were rather in awe of Lady 
Evelyn, a maiden of high degree, with 
whom a family alliance was desirable, 
but who was somewhat difficult of 
management. ‘“ A mettlesome filly, a 
thoroughbred in every fibre!” the old 
man termed her; and he was wont to 
caution young and old who had any- 
thing to do with Lady Evelyn to be- 
ware of “rubbing her up the wrong 
way.” 

Eighteen months previously the 
young girl had endured her first great 
sorrow, and this was the first occasion 
on which she had visited North Aller- 
ton Manor since; wherefore every- 
thing was to be done to soothe and 
cheer her spirits, and woe betide any 
unfortunate speaker who in the opin- 
ion of host or hostess made an ill-timed 
allusion or flippant jest. 

Captain Allerton said the governor 
was absurd upon the point. Really 
they could not all be expected to re- 
member that every word beginning 
with a C might have reference to Cey- 
lon. And as for Evelyn Sauterne, she 


was a nice enough girl, and pretty, and 
all that, but he did wish the governor 


would not make such a confounded 
fuss about her. 

Even when out of Sir Barton’s sight, 
the young man avowed that he felt hot 
and cold when conversation would turn 
upon ‘spicy breezes,’’ and that sort of 
thing. It had not been his doing that 
he had driven Lady Evelyn in the 
phaeton, though he had acquiesced 
in the arrangement. He admired the 
young lady ; her appearance, her rank, 
her fortune, were all that he could de- 
sire, ergo, he meant to “goin” for 
her, in his own phrase; but he dis- 
cerned in the sudden and complete 
prostration of Barty Allerton an excel- 
lent means of escape from ‘a certain 
amount of thraldom. 

Evelyn was so young, so serious, so 
terribly in earnest about everything. 
It was a bore to have to take life, even 
for the time being, as she took it. 

She would improve ; as his wife she 
would learn that she must do as others 
did, and feel as they felt; but at pres- 





ent he was as well aware as his father 
could be that he must bend to the 
humor of his fair one, not expect her to 
bend to his. This, we say, was a bore. 

Now it would be just the thing if 
this young cadet, who had obviously 
been struck all of a heap at first sight, 
would take Lady Evelyn off his hands 
every now and then, and leave him 
free to have his jokes with gayer folks. 
He wanted to laugh and chaff, and 
keep everybody in a roar. That was 
his réle. It irked him to be forced to 
moon in a corner, paying his homage 
to a chit of a girl who, he half sus- 
pected, would as soon have been alone ; 
especially when in the distance he could 
hear echoes of fun into which he could 
readily have entered. Several of the 
girls were much better sport than Eve- 
lyn Sauterne ; much more amusing com- 
panions, easier to get on with ; and if 
he might only relax with them at inter- 
vals, he would be ready to pursue his 
courtship in the main. 

Accordingly, Captain Allerton warmly 
seconded his father’s notions on the 
subject. ‘‘As you say, sir, Barty is 
the very man for her. Poor girl! She 
can’t help it, and it’s awfully creditable 
to her and all that, to be so tender- 
hearted ; but I’m not particularly good 
at the serious dodge myself. Now, if 
she gets it all out with Barty, and talks 
away to him about Ralph’s dying, and 
exhibits his tomb (nice, cheerful sub- 
ject for Barty, ain’t it ? especially at 
the present moment), she’ll be ready 
for me when she’s in what the poets 
call the ‘lighter vein.’ ”’ 

‘*Eh ? Oh, yes, of course,’’ assented 
Sir Barton. ‘Let her talk to Barty 
by all means. It won’t matter on 
his account, I suppose,’’ doubtfully. 
‘¢There’s no time for anything to hap- 
pen; he sails on Friday week. And, 
besides, he’s too full of himself; oh, 
let her talk to Barty by all means.” 

We have no space to dwell on the 
brief Elysium which ensued. To our 
poor boy it was divided into two pe- 
riods, those in which he was in the 
presence of Lady Evelyn, and those in 
which he was not. Apart from her he 
was feverish, restless, filled with a wild 
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tumult of hopes and fears, conscious 
only of one passionate longing to be 
again by her side; when there. he was 
held fast as though by a spell, soothed, 
charmed, and pacified, past and future 
forgotten, living only in the present. 

Other people looked placidly on. 
*¢ Don’t you think it is rather a shame ?”’ 
one would say occasionally. But the 
answer was nearly sure to be after this 
fashion, ** Pooh! he’s buta boy. It’s 
all in the day’s work with him. He 
may as well have his little flirtation, 
poor fellow, if he enjoys it, considering 
how soon it will be over. It is only 
making the days pass.”’ 

Making the days pass! Oh, the irony 
of the phrase if they had but known ! 
The days that were flying, melting, 
vanishing, as it was! The days that 
were to be forever beheld in the retro- 
spect as beneath a burning magnifying 
glass! The days that found this poor, 
infatuated fool madly pursuing one end 
and aim, deaf and blind to all besides, 
—and that left him as mad, as deaf, 
as blind as before. 

By day he moved and walked, rode 
At night 


and drove by Evelyn’s side. 
he hung on her skirts, gazed upon her 
when she sang, claimed her as his part- 
ner in the dance. 

Captain Allerton laughed and looked 


on. He had no fear; was not Barty 
to sail on Friday ? 

The same reflection quieted his father 
and contented his mother. They all 
wished Barty well. It would be some- 
thing for him to know that the future 
bride of his cousin was his very good 
friend, when by and by Reggie’s mar- 
riage should be announced. As for 
Evelyn? Of course it was only be- 
cause of the real or fancied resemblance 
to her lost brother that she permitted 
the open and obvious worship, the 
adoration which made every one smile ; 
for although to her no one smiled, or 
hinted, she could hardly help knowing 
what they all thought. 

The days waned. 

**T say, old fellow, you’ll go off in a 
halo of glory,’? exclaimed Sir Barton’s 
jolly voice. ‘‘It’s a glorious idea that 
of yours, taking yourself off in the 
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middle of the ball. Quite romantic, by 
Jove! Just when the dancing is at its 
height, dresses flying, music clashing, 
hey! presto! begone! and you are 
seen no more! Away you sail for the 
East, leaving all of us humdrum folks 
in statu quo! That’s what you young 
fellows like. Going off with a dash 
and a splash. Puts some spirit into 
the thing, hey ?” 

“T hope you will have everything 
packed before the ball begins, Barty,”’ 
said Lady Allerton. ‘‘ You won’t mind 
my saying so, but the truth is, your 
room will have another occupant after 
the ball. Major Mansbridge is to sleep 
here —he is to dress in Reggie’s room 
—and his things will be taken along to 
yours after you are gone.” 

‘“‘Tt shall be ready for him, Cousin 
Frances.”’ Lady Allerton’s name was 
Frances. 

‘¢ You know how glad we should have 
been to keep you longer, Barty.” 

‘¢ Thank you, I know.” 

‘** But as you have to go 

Barty rose up. 

“T think if you don’t mind —it would 
simplify matters for the housemaids if 
you would see to your things being 
packed now,’? hinted the hostess. 
‘Thomas or William will do the actual 
work, but young men are particular ; 
you would like to know where each 
thing is, particularly with a long voy- 
age before you and only one night at 
home.”’ 

His face was turned from her, his 
eyes were fastened on the door. 

** Ah, here you come,”’ exclaimed the 
speaker gaily, as it opened. ‘* Evelyn, 
my dear, I want you for a moment. 
Come with me vy 

‘¢No,’’ said a deep, hoarse voice be- 
side her, ‘*come with me. Lady Eve- 
lyn, please, Lady Evelyn — for the last 
time —come—with me.’’? There was 
no mistaking the impassioned bitter- 
ness of the prayer, the significance of 
‘* for the last time.”’ 

The girl’s face crimsoned. ‘‘ You 
want to show me something? Oh, 
certainly,” she murmured as lightly as 
she could. ‘Lady Allerton will, I 
know, excuse a—a traveller” faintly. 
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““Tf I can be of any use,’’ but as she 
spoke a gay party burst in, and even 
Barty saw that the moment was inau- 
spicious. 

‘*Never mind, never mind,’’ he 
whispered hurriedly. ‘It was nothing 
—particular. It will do—any time.” 
Then in her ear, ‘‘ Only let me have 
some time — to-night — between the 
dances — before I go. You will, won’t 
you? Just a moment, because it is my 
last day ” she broke from him and 
rushed out of the room. Happily the 
room was nearly dark; no one saw. 
Yet, afterwards, some alleged that they 
had felt a curious sensation. 

Lady Allerton’s ball was the best 
that had taken place in the neighbor- 
hood for years. Not only was it at- 
tended by all whom she most desired to 
welcome, but specially large parties 
had been assembled for it in the differ- 
ent country seats, and somehow every- 
body wished to go, and there were no 
backsliders. 

By eleven o’clock dancing was in full 
swing. The great saloons, the corri- 
dors, the galleries and landings were all 


alive with gaily dressed revellers, and 
light tread and lighter jest and laugh- 
ter resounded through the perfumed 


air. In the eyes of Barty Allerton it 
was a scene of strange, weird beauty. 
He was a good dancer, and had 
looked eagerly forward to the ball. As 
Sir Barton said, he had rather pleased 
himself with the idea of vanishing 
from the midst of it, when it turned out 
that he would have to leave by the 
night train a few hours sooner than was 
at first supposed,— but now an unut- 
terable heaviness of spirit changed all. 
Instead of its being merely a joyous 
frolic to which something of zest was 
added by his own inner excitement and 
agitation, it was in his eyes a species of 
Paradise from which he was about to 
be ejected. Many and many a time 
might those around him thus meet in 
mirth and jollity ; but he ?—ah, never 
again would his feet tread a measure in 
those gay halls, never more would his 
ears listen to the clash of sweet music 
from that gallery, never more would 
his arms encircle that sparkling form ! 
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He danced, knowing not with whom, 
unless one and one alone were his 
partner. When compelled to yield her 
up, he followed her with his eyes, 
neglecting all besides, till recalled by 
others to his duty — and even these by 
and by let him alone. 

**Don’t bully him, poor devil!’ 
Reggie Allerton was heard to mutter. 
‘* Let him go hang in peace! I am 
afraid we have carried this too far as 
it is ;”’ for he had caught a vision of a 
haggard face and white lips, and it had 
made him momentarily uncomfortable. 
When Barty came up to claim Lady 
Evelyn from Captain Allerton’s arm, 
he assented hastily, and glanced with 
something of apprehension into the 
other’s face. As the pair withdrew, 
he muttered again to himself, ‘* Poor 
devil !”’ 

“T ought not to have said all this, 
but I could not help it.”’ 

Far away behind piles of green in 
the dim conservatory a boy and a girl 
— they were little more — were sitting. 
He was holding her hand; she was 
weeping. 

*T am going so soon, and perhaps 
we shall never meet again; I thought 
I might just let you know — nothing 
more. I don’t want anything from 
you. You have been—so kind—to 
me as it is. Now, good-bye.” He 
bent over her fora moment. Whether 
she raised her face to his or not he 
never knew, but it was not turned 
aside. He had one kiss. All his life 
long he vowed he would remind him- 
self he had had that one kiss. It satis- 
fied him. 

The next day but one an Eastern 
cadet sailed for Ceylon. 


Whether the life which had seemed 
all rose color to Barty Allerton in the 
first moment of success and anticipa- 
tion, would have realized his dreams 
had nothing intervened, it is not for 
any one to say. He could not with any 
precision have ascertained even for 
himself. He might, he probably would, 
have enjoyed the voyage out ; he might 
and probably would have taken kindly 
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to the life, especially during the first 
two years, spent as they were in the 
society of other young men of his 
own age, all busily employed in learn- 
ing the different languages which were 
to be of use, and when not thus en- 
gaged, in pastimes and amusements ; 
he might not even have minded the 
monotony which followed, when he had 
been sent off to administer justice in 
a remote village where lonely days, 
months, and years glided by almost un- 
relieved by any variety. 

But that one week in England had 
changed the aspect of all. As many 
will understand, it was not so much the 
reality, as the hot glamour cast over it 
by the boy’s own excited imagination, 
which played such havoc with his blood. 
We know how it had all worked out. 
We can divine the rest. 

In lonely mountain tracks, on long, 
solitary expeditions, in the hush of 
night, in the first gleams of breaking 
day, he would see it all again — the last 
scene oftenest. Often and often he 
woke with the light waltz tune throb- 
bing in his ears. He saw himself pass- 


ing down the broad staircase, felt the 
touch of a hand upon his shoulder — 
his cousin Reggie’s, Reggie had volun- 
teered to see him off—he heard the 
gay music striking up afresh, and saw 
the couples pouring in from gallery and 


corridor. He wondered where Evelyn 
was. 

Again, he was with Evelyn in the 
faintly glimmering conservatory. He 
heard the sobbing, and felt the little 
hand in his drenched with tears. She 
gave him the flowers she wore (here 
he would take them from his bosom 
and press them to his lips), he poured 
forth his heart, unchecked, undis- 
turbed, and he kissed her wet cheek. 

Sometimes he wondered how an 
overruling Providence could have dealt 
so cruelly with him as to have let his 
fresh-won laurels be thus crushed so 
quickly and unsparingly; for Barty 
was a religiously brought-up young 
man, and believed in God, after a 
simple, straightforward fashion. He 
had thanked God on his knees for his 
success on the night which followed the 
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announcement of it; he had desired 
and still desired to lead a life worthy 
of a man born to immortality ; but in 
moments of bitterness he would feel 
that he could have done his duty better 
had he never met Lady Evelyn Sau- 
terne. 

And yet he knew in the depths of his 
soul that he could not. He had learned 
— what had he not learned from that 
one deep draught of pure love? It 
softened and mellowed every rugged 
point in his resolute nature; it im- 
planted purer and nobler aspirations 
in his breast; it pointed to another 
goal than that of mere worldly success 
for his ambition ; it added years to his 
youth. 

No one in his own home ever knew 
what made Barty’s letters so different 
from those which it had been expected 
he would write. Instead of rattling ac- 
counts of gaieties, belles, flirtatious — 
or of what was perhaps more in Bar- 
ty’s line, fresh ‘‘ scores,’’ as the result 
of indomitable energy and hard work 
—there was a quiet, matter-of-fact 
sobriety and an underlying earnestness 
of tone in the details of his daily life, 
which sometimes caused the narrative 
to be voted ‘slow’ by his volatile 
young brothers and sisters ; Barty con- 
tent with simply doing his duty, and 
not aiming at brilliancy or distinction, 
was a new thing. 

Those, however,’ who went to see 
young Allerton in his novel sphere — 
he was at a remote station, far away 
from any city or town, but still he did 
occasionally have a visitor —those, we 
say, who now and then looked him up, 
and partook of his hospitality, were 
wonderfully charmed with their host, 
and he made more friends than he had 
ever done before. He had not been 
particularly popular in boyhood; he 
had been too self-engrossed ; too keen 
on pressing forward and upward ; too 
certain that all which was worth the 
winning in life was to be had, provided 
fame and fortune were won. 

But one and all went away from the 
solitary little station thinking what a 
good fellow Barty Allerton was! How 
awfully kind, and friendly, and unas- 
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suming! How anxious to make things 
pleasant! It was rather rough on him 
surely to be planted down in such a 
*« beastly hole {”’ 

Yet no one ever heard a complaint 
of the “beastly hole.’’ Only after a 
light-hearted traveller had departed, 
and Barty had seen him off, and 
watched him riding briskly back to 
happier hunting-grounds, he would 
sometimes turn round with a sigh, and 
think for a moment of the day when 
he saw his name posted up “ First’’ on 
the walls of Burlington House. 

Five, six, seven years passed. 

A friend arrived one day unexpect- 
edly at the station. He had been there 
not very long before, and had taken a 
fancy to Barty, and Barty to him ; 
wherefore the solitary resident re- 
joiced, made a little feast, brightened 
up his spirits which were at a low ebb 
at the moment, and asked for English 
news. 

‘**T can tell you one piece of English 
news,’’ observed his friend, looking 
somewhat keenly at him, “that will 
put a little color into those thin cheeks 
of yours, or 1 am mistaken. I think 
I'll keep it till after dinner. What 
have you been doing to yourself ? You 
don’t look half as fit as when I was 
here before —and you were nothing to 
boast of then.” 

‘**Oh—I—I suppose I have run 
down a bit,” said Barty quietly. ‘ It’s 
the hot weather. And I have been 
seedy. I shall be all right again by 
and by.”’ 

** You won’t, if you stop here much 
longer,”’ said his friend abruptly. 

A faint’ smile on Barty’s part; he 
had got to stop ; what was the use of 
saying more ? 

** You don’t ask for my news,’’ pur- 
sued the speaker. ‘I must give it 
without demand, then. Look here, 
when I was here last you told me about 
—some one, you know.”’ 

Barty nodded. He had. In a mo- 
ment of great and sore hunger for sym- 
pathy he had let his secret be drawn 
from him. 

‘It’s about her,’ said his friend, 
turning round to secure a fresh atti- 
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tude, and also to face another quarter 
— not that in which his companion sat. 
‘Tam a great chum of a chum of hers 
— fact is, I’m going to be married toa 
girl you never heard of, but who is the 
bosom friend of Lady Evelyn Sauterne. 
What do you think this girl of mine 
said to me the other day? She said, 
Go and fetch Barty Allerton home. 
Tell him to pack up his traps and 
tramp for England. D’ye take me ?”? 

‘“*N — no,”’ faintly. 

‘“*No? Ill put it plainer then. The 
Allertons at home can’t make anything 
of that job you wot of. Evelyn Sau- 
terne is her own mistress now, and can 
do as she pleases, and marry whom she 
chooses ; and she won’t have Reggie 
at any price; says he’s a drivelling 
idiot—or as good as says it. Says 
there’s only one man of the Allerton 
family she —well you can guess the 
rest. You know pretty much who the 
‘one man’ is; and you can divine 
what that man had better do —— 
Eh?” looking round. ‘Eh? Oh, I 
say! Poor fellow! This comes of 
living alone, you know. I told you 
you had better go home. And the long 
and the short of it is Iam come to take 
you. Iam not going to let you out of 
my sight till I see you on the shores of 
Old England. Couldn’t face Muriel if 
I did. She gave me the tip, and I tell 
you she got it straight from headquar- 
ters. My orders were to find you out, 
and if you were still of the same mind 
in regard to Lady Evelyn as when you 
came out—and of course I knew you 
were, for hadn’t you told me ? — I was 
to take you by the shoulder and say, 
‘Right about face ; home by the next 
steamer!’ So now, old chap, pull 
yourself together ; do —there’s a good 
chap! And if we haven’t two wed- 
dings this spring ——”’ 

And they had. 

And Barty began to grow young 
again ; and his life was once more all 
flocded with sunshine; but in the 
depths of his humble, happy heart he 
never grudged the experience which he 
was wont to think had taught him all 
he ever knew. 

L. B, WALFORD. 
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From Temple Bar. 
IN THE VALLEY OF THE VEZERE. 


I pass from one valley to another in 
this sunny Périgord — land of memory- 
haunted ruins, captivating romance, 
and still more captivating truffles ; but 
wherever I wander I have the rocks 
near me, flashing their entire naked- 
ness under the blue sky, or drawing 
about their flanks a draping of foliage, 
which is light or sombre as the leaves 
of oak or ilex, box or hazel, juniper or 
sumach, may dwell upon the note that 
rules both color and feeling. 

I am now at Les Eyzies, in the val- 
ley of the Vézére ; a paradise of excep- 
tional richness to the scientific bone 
and flint grubber on account of the 
very marked predilection shown for it 
by the men of the Stone Age, polished 
and unpolished. It is about five in the 
morning, and the woods along the cliffs 
are just beginning to catch the pale fire 
of the rising sun. Just outside my 


open window are about twenty chick- 
ens in the charge of two mother hens, 
and as they have not been long awake 
they do their utmost to make a noise in 


the world like other creatures that are 
empty. As soon as the neighbor’s 
door is open they enter in a body, and 
march towards the kitchen. A female 
voice is heard to address something 
sharply to them in patois ; there is a 
scuffle in the passage, and all the chick- 
ens scream together as they rush be- 
fore the broom into the road. This is 
how the village day opens. 

I am waiting for a man who has un- 
dertaken to show me some caverns in 
the neighboring rocks. Meanwhile, 
another comes along and makes myste- 
rious sigus to me from the road. He 
is barefoot and ragged, and does not 
look as if he had a taste for regular 
work, but rather as if he belonged to 
the somewhat numerous class who live 
by expedients and have representatives 
in all ranks of society. He has a small 
sack in his hand, to which he points 
while he addresses me in patois. I tell 
him to come in. The sack contains 
crayfish, and now I know the reason of 
his mysterious air, for all fishing is pro- 
hibited at this time, and he is running 
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the gauntlet of the garde-péche, who 
lives close by. The poor ragamuffin 
has been out all night, wading in the 
streams, and his wife, who looks, if 
possible, more eager and hungry than 
himself, is waiting near, keeping watch. 
He offers his crayfish for three sous the 
dozen, and I buy them of him without 
feeling that respect for the law and the 
spawning season which I know I ought 
to have. But I have suffered a good 
deal from bad example. There was a 
procureur de la république not far 
from here the other day, and the first 
thing he asked for at the hotel was 
fish. 

Presently the other man —the one I 
am waiting for—shows himself. He 
is a lean old soldier of the Empire, with 
a white moustache, kept short and stiff 
like anail-brush. He is still active, and 
if he has any disease he is in happy 
ignorance of it ; nevertheless, he con- 
fides to me that it is in the legs that he 
begins to feel his seventy-two years. 
His face has a very startling appear- 
ance. It is so scratched and torn that 
it makes me think of the man of the 
nursery rhyme who jumped into the 
quickset-hedge ; and as it turns out, 
this one was just such another, only 
his movement was involuntary. He 
tells me how he came to be so disfig- 
ured. He was coming home with some 
cronies, at a late hour, from one of 
those Friendly Society meetings which 
in France, as in England, move the 
bottle as well as the soul, when, owing 
to an irregularity of the road for which 
he was in no way to blame, he took an 
unintentional dive down a very steep 
bank, at the bottom of which was a 
dense forest of brambles. As he was 
quite unable to extricate himself, his 
companions, after a consultation, de- 
cided to haul him up by the legs ; and 
it was to this manner of being rescued 
that he attributed most of the damage 
done to his ears. 

We passed under the ruined castle 
of Les Eyzies, which was never very 
large, because the shelf of rock on 
which it was built would not have ad- 
mitted of this ; but it must have been 
very conveniently situated for the ra- 
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pacious noble who, according to the 
tradition, at one time lived there 
and tormented the inhabitants of the 
surrounding region. Architecturally 
the ruin is unimportant ; but it is very 
picturesque, with the overleaning rock 
above, and the clustered roofs below. 
The village is continued up the marshy 
valley of the Beiine, which here joins 
that of the Véztre. In the face of 
the overleaning rocks are orifices that 
strike the attention at once by their 
shape, which distinguishes them from 
natural caverns. They have been all 
fashioned like common doors or win- 
dows on the rectangular principle, 
which proves that they are the artificial 
openings of human dwellings. The 
men who made their homes in the side 
of the precipice, and who cut the rock 
to suit their needs, must have let them- 
selves down from the top by means of 
arope. To what age these Troglodytes 
belonged, nobody knows, but it is not 
doubted that they came after the flint- 
working savages, whose implements 
are found in the natural caverns and 
shelters near the ground. 


We continued up the valley of the 


Beiine. The banks under the rocks 
were starred with primroses, and from 
the rocks themselves there hung with 
cotoneaster the large and graceful white 
blossoms of. that limestone-loving shrub 
the amelanchier. In the centre of the 
valley stretched the marsh, flaming 
gold with flags and caltha, and dotted 
with white valerian. The green frogs 
leaped into the pools and runnels, bury- 
ing themselves in the mud at the shock 
of a footstep ; but the tadpoles sported 
recklessly*in the sunny water, for as 
yet their legs as well as their troubles 
were tocome. I confess that this long 
morass by the sparkling Beiine, fre- 
quented by the heron, the snipe, the 
water-hen, and other creatures that seek 
the solitude, interested me more than 
the caverns which I had set out to see. 
I nevertheless followed the old man 
into them, and tried to admire all that 
he showed me; but there was not a 
stalactite six inches long the end of 
which had not been knocked off with a 
stick or stone. The anger that one 
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feels at such mutilation of the water’s 
beautiful work destroys the pleasure 
that one would otherwise derive from 
these caves in the limestone. 

A visit, however, to the now cele- 
brated cavern known as the Grotte de 
Granville repaid me for the trouble of 
reaching it. It lies a few miles to the 
north of Les Eyzies, in the midst of 
very wild and barren country. From 
any one of the heights the landscape 
on every side is seen to be composed of 
hilis covered with dark forest and sep- 
arated by narrow valleys. Here and 
there the white rock stands out from 
the enveloping woods of oak, ilex, and 
chestnut, or the arid slope shows its 
waste of stones, whose nakedness the 
dry lavender vainly tries to cover with 
a light mantle of blue-grey tufts. It is 
these sterile places which yield the 
best truffles of Périgord. One has to 
climb or descend a steep wooded hill to 
reach the cavern, for the entrance is 
on the side of it. The métayer acts as 
guide, and his services are indispen- 
sable, for there are few subterranean 
labyrinths so extensive and so puzzling 
as this. 

Although the principal gallery is 
barely a mile in length, there are so 
many ramifications that one may walk 
for hours without making a complete 
exploration of the dedalian corridors, 
even with the help of the guide. With 
sufficient string to lay down and candles 
to light him, a stranger might enter 
these depths alone and come to no 
harm, but if he despised the string and 
trusted to his memory he would soon 
have reason to wish that he had re- 
mained on the surface of the earth, 
where, if he lost himself, there would 
be fellow-creatures to help him. Now 
with the sticky and tenacious clay try- 
ing to pull off his boots at every step, 
now walking like a monkey on hands 
and feet to keep his head from contact 
with the rock, he would grow weary 
after an hour or so and begin to wish 
to go home, or, at any rate, to the 
hotel ; but the more his desire to see 
daylight again took shape and clearness, 
the more bewildered he would become, 
and farther and farther he would prob- 
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ably wander from the small opening in 
the side of the hill. Thus he might at 
length hear the moan of water, and if 
it did not scare him he would see by 
the glimmer of his solitary candle the 
gleam of a stream rushing madly along, 
then plunging deeper into the earth, to 
reappear nobody knows where. This 
cavern offers little of the beauty of 
stalactite and stalagmite ; but the roof 
in many places has a very curious and 
fantastic appearance derived from lay- 
ers of flints embedded in the solid 
limestone and exposed to view by the 
disintegration of the rock or the wash- 
ing action of water. They can be best 
likened to the gnarled and brown roots 
of old trees, but they take all manner 
of fanciful forms. 

The little house in which I am living 
stands almost on the spot where some 
particularly precious skeletons, attrib- 
uted to prehistoric men and women, 
were dug up about twenty years ago, 
when the late Mr. Christy was here 
busily disturbing the soil that had been 
allowed to remain unmoved for ages. 
The over-leaning rock, which is sep- 
arated from my temporary home only 
by a few yards, probably afforded shel- 
ter to generations of those degraded 
human beings from whom the anthro- 
pologist who puts no bridle on his hobby- 
horse is pleased to claim descent. Near 
the base is one of those symmetrically 
scooped-out hollows which are such a 
striking. peculiarity of the formation 
here, and which suggest to the irrev- 
erent that a cheese-taster of prehistoric 
dimensions must have been brought to 
bear upon the rocks when their con- 
sistency was about the same as that of 
fresh gruyere. According to one theory 
they were washed out by the sea, that 
retired from the interior of Aquitaine 
long before the interesting savages 
who made arrow-heads and skin-scrapers 
out of flints, and needles out of bone, 
came to this valley and worked for M. 
Lartet and Mr. Christy. Others say 
that the sea had nothing to do with 
the fashioning of these hollows, but 
that they were made by the breaking 
and crumbling away of the more fri- 
able parts of the limestone under the 
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action of air, frost, and water. While 
members of learned societies discuss 
such questions with upturned noses, a 
rock above them will sometimes be 
unable to keep its own countenance, 
but, simulating without flattery one of 
the human visages below, will wear an 
expression of humor fiendish enough 
io startle the least superstitious of 
men. 

Upon the lower part of my rock is 
hanging the wild rose in flower, and 
above it is a patch of grass that is 
already brown, although we are in the 
first week of May ; then upon a higher 
grass-grown steep is a solitary ilex, 
looking more worthy of a classic repu- 
tation than many others of its race. 
Iis trunk appears to rise above the 
uppermost ridge of bare rock, and the 
outspread branches with the sombre 
yet glittering foliage are marked against 
the sky that is blue like the bluebell, 
as motionless as if they had been fixed 
there by heat, like a painted tree on 
porcelain. 

On the other side of the house is a 
small balcony that looks upon the road, 
the peaceful valley, and the darkly 
wooded cliffs just beyond the Véztre. 
During the brief twilight — the twilight 
of the South, that lays suddenly and 
almost without warning a rosy kiss 
upon the river and the reedy pool —I 
sometimes watch from the balcony the 
barefooted children of the neighbors 
playing upon the white road. Poor 
village children! As soon as a wan- 
derer gets to know them, he leaves 
them never to see them again. Living 
in a great city is apt to dull the sensi- 
bility, and to close men up in them- 
selves. In a village you become 
forcibly interested in surrounding hu- 
manity, and enter into the lives and 
feelings of others. A young woman 
died yesterday in child-birth and was 
buried to-day. Everybody felt as if the 
awful shadow that descended upon the 
lonely house across the river had passed 
close to him and her and left a chill in 
the heart. When the uncovered wagon 
bearing the deal coffin wrapped in a 
sheet, and having at the head an up- 
right cross of flowers and leaves that 
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shook and swayed with the jolting of 
this rustic hearse, moved towards the 
church, nearly the whole of the popu- 
lation followed. Only the day before 
another woman was carried along the 
same white road towards the little cem- 
etery, but the coffin then was borne 
upon the shoulders of four persons of 
her own sex. Now and again fatigue 
brought the bearers to a standstill ; 
then they would change shoulders by 
changing places. And the white coffin 
moving up and down as a waif on the 
swell of the sea, passed on towards 
the glowing west, where presently the 
purple-tinted wings of evening covered 
it. 

But the peasants are not sentimen- 
talisis ; far from it. Always practical, 
they are very quick to perceive the 
futility of nursing grief, and especially 
the unreasonableness of wishing people 
back in the world who were no longer 
able to do their share of its work. A 
young man came into the village with a 
donkey and cart to fetch a coffin for his 
father who had just died. 

‘‘Apé! I dare say he was old,’ was 


the reflection of our servant —a Quer- 


cynoise. If it had been the old father 
who had come to fetch a coffin for the 
young man, she would have found 
something more sympathetic to say 
than that. 

Sometimes at sunset I climb the 
rugged hill behind the house. Then 
the stony soil no longer dazzles by its 
white glitter, but takes a soft tint of 
orange, or rose, or lilac, according to 
the stain of the sky, and there is no 
light in the rocky South that so ten- 
derly touclfes the soul as this. Here 
the spurge drinks of the wine of heaven 
with golden lips wide open; but the 
hellebore, which has already lost all 
its vernal greenness, and is parched by 
the drought, ripens its drooping seeds 
sullenly on the shadowy side of the 
jutting crag, and seems to hate the sun. 
Higher and yet far below the plateau 
is a little field where the lately cut 
grass has been thrown into mounds. 
Here the light seems to gain a deeper 
feeling, and the small vineyard by the 
side holds it too. It is one of the very 
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few old vineyards which, after being 
stricken nearly unto death by the 
phylloxera, have revived, and by some 
unknown virtue have recovered the sap 
and spirit of life. The ancient stocks 
gnarled and knotted. and as thick as a 
man’s arm, together with the fresh 
green leaves and the hanging bunches 
of buds that promise wine, wear a color 
that cannot be rightly named —a trans- 
parent, subtle, vaporous tint of golden 
pink or purple, which is the gift of this 
warm and wonderful light. A cricket 
that has climbed up one of the tender 
shoots, strikes a low note, which is like 
the drowsy chirrup of a roosting bird. 
It is the first touch of a fiddler in the 
night’s orchestra, and will soon be 
taken up by thousands of other crick- 
ets, bell-tinkling toads, and creaking 
frogs in the valley, and the solitary owl 
that hoots from the hills. Below, how 
the river seems to sleep under the 
dusky wings of gathering dreams where 
the white bridge spans it! Beyond, 
where the blue-green sky is cut by a 
broken line of hill and tree, the rocks 
become animated in the clear obscure, 
and the apparently dead matter, rous- 
ing from its apathy, takes awful forms 
and expressions of life. 

My small boat had been lying on the 
Vézere several days doing nothing 
when I decided upon a little water- 
faring as far as Le Moustier. This boat 
had no pretensions to beauty. It had 
been knocked together with a few deal 
boards, and it had, as a matter of 
course, a flat bottom, for a boat with a 
keel would be quite unsuitable for 
travelling long distances on _ rivers 
where, if you cannot float in four 
inches of water, you must hold your- 
self in constant readiness to get out and 
drag or push your craft over the stones. 
This exercise is very amusing at the 
age of twenty, but the fun grows feeble 
as time goes on. My boat was not 
made to be rowed, but to be paddled, 
either with the short, single-bladed 
paddle which is used by the fishermen 
of the Dordogne, and which they call a 
‘“*shovel,”’ or by the one that is dipped 
on both sides of the canoe alternately. 
There being rapids about every half 
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mile on the Vézére, and the current in 
places being very strong, I realized that 
no paddler would be able to get up the 
stream without help, and so I induced 
my landlord to accompany me and to 
bring a pole. He was a good-tempered 
man, somewhat adventurous, with 
plenty of information, and a full-fla- 
vored local accent that often gave to 
what he said a point of humour that 
was not intended. The voyage, there- 
fore, commenced under circumstances 
that promised nothing but pleasant- 
ness. It was a perfectly beautiful May 
afternoon, with a fresh north breeze 
blowing that tempered the ardor of the 
sun. 

The water changed like the moods of 
a child who has only to choose the form 
and manner of his pleasure. Now it 
pictured in its large eye, whose depth 
seemed to meet eternity, the lights and 
forms and colors of the sky, the rocks, 
and the trees ; now it leapt from the 
shaded quietude and, splitting into two 
or more currents, separated by willowy 
islets or banks of pebbles, rushed with 
an eager and joyous cry a hundred 


yards or so; then it stopped to take 
breath, and moved dreamily on again. 
Where the water was shallow was many 
a broad patch of blooming ranunculus ; 
so that it seemed as if the fairies had 
been holding a great battle of white 


flowers upon the river. We glided by 
the side of meadows where all the 
waving grass was full of sunshine. On 
the bank stood purple torches of 
dame’s violet, and the dog-rose climb- 
ing upon the guelder rose was pictured 
with it in the water. On the opposite 
bank stood the great rocks which have 
caused this part of the river to be 
called the Gorge of Hell. Here, too, 
human beings in perpetual terror of 
their own kind cut themselves holes in 
the face of the precipice and lived 
where now the jackdaw, the hawk, the 
owl, and the bat are the only inhabi- 
tants. In the Middle Ages the English 
companies turned the side of the preci- 
pice into a stronghold which was the 
terror of the surrounding district. The 
rock shows some curious traces of their 
work. 
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Having passed the first rapids easily, 
we talked, and the conversation turned 
upon —cockchafers! My companion 
had been much impressed by the 
strange doings of a party of gypsy 
children whom he had lately passed 
on the highroad. One of them had }) 
climbed up a tree, the foliage of which 
had attracted a multitude of cockchaf- 
ers, and he was shaking down the 
insects for the others to collect. But it 
was not this that made the teller of the 
story stop and gaze with astonishment ; 
it was the use to which the cockchafers 
were put. As they were picked up 
they were crammed into the children’s 
mouths and devoured, legs, wings, and 
all. At first he thought the. small 
gypsies were feasting on cherries. He 
declared that the sight disgusted him, 
and spoilt his appetite for the rest of 
the day. In this I thought his stomach 
somewhat inconsistent, for I knew of a 
little weakness that he had for raw 
snails, which, to my mind, are scarcely 
less revolting as food than live cock- 
chafers. He would take advantage of a 
rainy day or a shower to catch his 
favorite prey upon his fruit-trees and 
cabbages. Having relieved them of 
their shells and given them a rinse in 
some water, he would swallow them 
as people eat oysters. He had a firm 
belief in their invaluable medicinal ae- 
tion upon the throat and lungs. His 
brother, he said, would have died at 
twenty-three instead of at fifty-three 
had it not been for snails. I have met 
many others in France with the same 
faith and the same admirable disposi- 
tion to make the most of the Creator’s 
bounty. That any of them should 
criticise gypsies for eating cockchafers 
shows what creatures of prejudice we 
all are. 

After passing the Nine Brothers —a 
name given to nine rocks of rounded 
outline standing by the water like 
towers of a fortress built by demigods 
—we had our worst fight with the 
rapids, and were nearly beaten. It 
was the last push of the pole from 
the man behind me when he had no 
more breath in his body that saved us 
from being whirled round and carried 
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back. Before one gets used to it, the 
sensation of struggling up a river 
where it descends a rocky channel at a 
rather steep gradient is a little bewil- 
dering. The flash of the water dazzles, 
and its rapid movement makes one 
giddy. There is no excitement, how- 
ever, so exhilarating as that which 
comes of a hard battle with one of the 
forces of nature, especially when na- 
ture does not get the best of it. This 
tug-of-war over, we were going along 
smoothly upon rather deep water when 
I heard a splash behind me, and on 
looking round saw my companion in a 
position that did not afford him much 
opportunity for gesticulation. He was 
up to his middle in the water, but 
hitched on to the side of the boat with 
his heels and hands. He had given a 
vigorous push with his pole upon a 
stone that rolled, and he rolled too. 
Now the boat being very light and nar- 
row, an effort on his part to return to 
his former position would have filled it 
with water ; so he remained still while 
I, bringing my weight to bear on the 
other side, managed to haul him up by 
the arms. After this experience he 
was restless and apparently uncomfort- 
able, and we had not gone much far- 
ther before he expressed a wish to land 
on the edge of a field. Here he took 
off the garments which he now felt 
were superfluous, vigorously wrung the 
water out of them, and spread them in 
the sun to dry. I left him there fight- 
ing with the flies, whose curiosity and 
enterprise were naturally excited by 
such rare good luck, and went to 
dream a while in the shadow of the 
rock on the very edge of which are the 
ramparts of the ruined castle of La 
Madeleine. This is the most pictur- 
esque bit of the valley of the Vézere ; 
but to feel all the romance of it, and all 
the poetry of a perfect union’ of rocks 
and ruin, trees and water, one must 
glide upon the river that here is deep 
and calm, and is full of that mystery 
of infinitely intermingled shadow and 
reflection which is the hope and the 
despair of the landscape painter. Now 
in this month of May the shrubs that 
clung to the furrowed face of the white 
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rock were freshly green, and the low 
plaint of the nightingale and the joc- 
und cry of the more distant cuckoo 
broke the sameness of the great chorus 
of grasshoppers in the sunny mead- 
ows. 

When I returned to my companion, 
I found that he was clothed again, but 
not in a contented frame of mind. He 
accompanied me as far as Tursac, and 
then started off home on foot. He had 
had enough of the river. There was 
still sufficient daylight for me to con- 
tinue the voyage to Le Moustier, but 
apart from the fact that I could not get 
up the rapids alone, I was quite willing 
to pass the night at Tursac. Having 
chained the boat to a willow, I walked 
through the meadows towards a group 
of houses, in the midst of which stood 
a church, easily distinguished by its 
walls and tower. When I had ar- 
ranged matters for the night, I passed 
through the doorway of this little 
church, under whose vault the same 
human story that begins with the chris- 
tening, receives a new impetus from 
marriage, and is brought to an end by 
the funeral, had been repeated by so 
many sons after their fathers. The air 
was heavy with the fragrance of roses 
from the Lady Chapel, where a little 
lamp gleamed on the ground beside the 
altar. As the sun went down, the 
roses and leaves began to brighten with 
the shine of the lamp, like a garden 
corner in the early moonlight. 

At the inn I met one of those com- 
mercial travellers who work about in 
the rural districts of France, driving 
from village to village with their sam- 
ples, fiercely competing for the favors 
of the rustic shopkeeper, doing their 
utmost to get before one another, and 
be the first bee that sucks the flower, 
taking advantage of one another’s er- 
rors and accidents, but always good 
friends and excellent table companions 
when they meet. I learnt that my 
new acquaintance was ‘in the dra- 
pery.”? We were comparing notes of 
our experience in the rough country 
of the Corréze, when he, as he rolled 
up another cigarette, said : — 





‘*T had learnt to put up with a good 
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deal in the Corréze, but one day I had 
a surprise which was too much for me. 
I had dined at one of those auberges 
that you have been speaking of, and 
then asked for some coffee. It was an 
old man who made it, and he strained 
it through — guess what he strained it 
through ?”’ 

I guessed it was something not very 
appropriate, but was too discreet to 
give it a name. 

‘* Eh bien! It was the heel of an 
old woollen stocking.” 

*¢ And did you drink the coffee ?”’ 

‘No. I said that I had changed my 
mind.”’ 

We did not take any coffee that 
evening. We had something less likely 
to set the fancy exploring the secrets 
of the kitchen, where through the open 
doorway we could see our old peasant 
hostess seated on her little bench in 
the ingle and nodding her head over 
the dying embers of her hearth. Her 


husband was induced by the traveller 
to bring up from the cherished corner 
of his cellar a bottle of the old wine 
of Tursac, made from the patriarchal 
vines before the pestilential insect drew 


the life out of them. The _ hillsides 
above the Vézere are growing green 
again with vineyards, and again the 
juice of the grape is beginning to flow 
abundantly ; but years must pass be- 
fore it will be worthy of being put into 
the same cellar with the few bottles of 
the old wine which has been treasured 
up here and there by the grower, but 
which he thinks it a sacrilege to drink 
on occasions less solemn than mar- 
riages or christenings in the family. 
“You can often coax the old wine 
from them,” said my knowing compan- 
ion, ‘‘ if you go the right way to work.”’ 
*¢ And what is the secret ?” 
‘¢Flattery ; there is nothing like it. 
Flatter the peasant and you will be 
almost sure to move him. Say, ‘ Ah, 
what a time that was when you had 
the old wine in your cellars!’ He 
will say, ‘ N’est-ce pas, monsieur /’ and 
brighten up at the thought of it. Then 
you will continue : ‘ Yes, indeed, that 
was a wine worth drinking. There 
was nothing like it to be found within 
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fifty kilometres. What a bouquet ! 
What a fine gott du terroir!’ He will 
not be able to bear much more of this 
if he has any of the wine. Unless you 
are pretty sure that he has some, it is 
not worth while. talking about it. Ex- 
pect him to disappear, and to come 
back presently with a _ dirty-looking 
bottle, which he will handle as tenderly 
as if it were a new baby.”’ 

Those whose travelling in France is 
carried out according to the directions 
given in guide-books —the writers of 
which nurse the reader’s respectability 
with the fondest care — will of course 
conclude that the best hotels in the 
wine districts are those in which the 
best wine of the country is to be had. 
This is an error. The wine in the larger 
hotels is almost invariably the ‘ wine 
of commerce ;”’ that is to say, a mix- 
ture of different sorts more or less 
*¢ doctored ”? with sulphate of lime, to 
overcome a natural aversion to travel- 
ling. The hotel keeper in order to keep 
on good terms with the representa- 
tives of the wine merchants —all mix- 
ers —- who stop at his house, distributes 
his custom amongst them. Those who 
set value on a pure vin du pays with a 
specific flavor belonging to the soil 
should look for it in the little out-of- 
the-way auberge lying amongst the 
vineyards. There it is probable that 
some of the old stock is still left, and if 
the vigneron-innkeeper says it is the 
| old wine, the traveller may confidently 
| believe him. I have never known in 
| such cases any attempt at deception. 
| The next morning I reached Le Mou- 
'stier. Here the valley is broad, but 
the rocks, which are like the footstools 
of the hills, shut in the landscape all 
around. These naked, perpendicular 
masses of limestone, yellow like ochre 
or as white as chalk, and reflecting the 
brilliance of the sun, must have afforded 
shelter to quite a dense population in 
the days when man made his weapons 
and implements from flints, and is 
supposed to have lived contemporane- 
ously with the reindeer. Notwithstand- 
ing all the digging and searching that 
has gone on of late years on this spot, 








the soil in the neighborhood of the in- 
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habited caverns and shelters is still full 
of the traces of prehistoric man. 
Shortly before my coming, a savant 
—everybody is called a savant here 
who goes about like a chiffonnier with 
his nose towards the ground —gave a 
man two frances to be allowed to dig 
for a few hours in a corner of his gar- 
den. The man was willing enough to 
have his ground cleared of stones on 





these terms. The savant therefore went 
to work, and when he left in the even-| 
ing he took with him half a sackful of | 
flints and bones. 

In a side valley close to Le Moustier 
is a line of high vertical or overleaning 
rocks. A ledge accessible from the | 
ground runs along the face, and nearly | 
in the centre, and at the back of it, are | 
numerous hollows in the calcareous 
stone, some natural, and others partly | 
scooped out with the aid of metal im-| 
plements whose marks can still be | 
seen. Each of these shelters was in- 
habited. Holes and recesses have been 
cut in the walls to serve for various 
domestic purposes, and on the ground 
are traces of fireplaces, reservoirs for | 
water, etc. The original inhabitants of | 


' 


these hollows may have been savages 


no more advanced in the arts than 
those who worked flints, but it is cer- 
tain that the latest occupiers were much 
more civilized. Rows of holes roughly | 
cut in the limestone show where the 
ends of beams once rested, and the 
use of these timbers was evidently to | 
support a roof that covered much of | 
the ledge. It is quite certain that peo- | 
ple lived here in the Middle Ages, and | 
they might do so now but for the diffi- 
culty of bringing up water. The se- 
curity which the position afforded could | 
hardly have been lost sight of in the 
days when the inhabitants of Guyenne 
were separated into two chief cate- 
gories—robbers and those who were 
continually being robbed. One must 
therefore be guarded against wild talk 
about prehistoric man in connection | 
with these rock dwellings, which in| 
many cases were used as fortresses | 
during the three hundred years’ strug- 
gle between the English and French in 
Aquitaine. 
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My water-faring back to Les Eyzies 
was far easier than the voyage up- 
stream. Nevertheless, there was some 
excitement in it, for when the rapids 
were reached, the current snatched the 
boat, as it were, from me, but carried 
me with it, by little reefs each marked 
out as an islet as white as snow, by 
the floating flowers of the water ranun- 
culus ; but when its strength failed, it 
in the dark 
shadow of rock and tree the water 
rested from its race. Presently the 
rapids were seen again dancing in the 
sun, and the boat, gliding on to just 
where the smooth surface curved and 
the current took its leap without a rip- 
ple, darted forward like a startled water- 
bird. Once a back current whirled my 
fragile: boat completely round. Then I 
remembered the good advice of the 
friendly ‘‘ Otter”? at Beynac with ref- 
erence to going down these streams, 
where the water has to be watched with 
some attention if one does not wish to 
get capsized: ‘*Tenez-vous toujours 
dans le plus fort du courant.” 

Again in calm water, I recognized, 
beyond the still grass and the scattered 
flame of the scarlet poppies, the high 
walls of the fortress-like church of 
Tayac with the light of the sinking 
sun upon them. Then a little lower 
down at the ford, which was my stop- 
ping-place, a pair of bullocks were 


| crossing the river with a wagon-load of 


hay ; so that the picturesque, the idyl- 
lic, and the sentiment, of peace were 
all blended so perfectly as to make me 
feel that the pen was powerless, and 
that the painter’s brush alone could 


save the scene from passing away for- 


ever. E. HARRISON BARKER. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
MEDLEVAL MEDICINF. 

Ir has been said that nothing is any- 
thing except relatively. It is an epi- 
gram pregnant with truth and worthy 
of being pondered. In the present 
paper we propose to consider what med- 
ical science and practice were in the 
Middle Ages, to the end that we may 








take comfort by seeing what they are 
—relatively —in the present year of 
grace. It is common enough at the 
present day to hear sneers at doctors, 
more particularly when the sneerer is 
in no immediate need of one. Nor can 
their most devout disciples maintain 
that they are infallible. Perhaps they 
never will be, until such time as the 
human race shall, in process of evolu- 
tion, develop a sliding door beneath the 
fifth rib, by means of which its interior 
derangements may be studied with 
accuracy. But it may in all truth be 
said that our physiciaus and surgeons, 
as compared with those of classic and 
medieval days, are as gods, knowing 
all things. 

Nor. has the growth of their higher 
knowledge been a very gradual one. 
It has come by leaps and bounds within 
the last two centuries, after remaining 
stationary for more than sixteen hun- 
dred years. The nineteenth century 
especially has been a period of activity 
and progress in the various branches of 
science such as the world has never 
seen before. Nor could it have been 
seen before. The full light of liberty 
—liberty of action and liberty of 
thought — was necessary for any great 
forward movement, and the world was 
lying in the bonds of darkness and 
superstition. The tree of liberty is a 
plant of slow growth, that has fought 
its upward way painfully, bowing its 
head often beneath the blasts of perse- 
cution, and often broken beneath the 
foot of the oppressor. Like Igdrasil, 
the Tree of Life, it has its roots deep 
below in the Kingdom of the Dead. 
It was not till this century that it had 
attained such growth as to burst into 
the blossom which is everywhere bring- 
ing forth noble fruit for the service of 
man. Had Hahnemann and Stephen- 
son, Herschel and Edison lived in the 
Middle Ages their genius would have 
availed mankind nothing. The slow 
world was not ready for them, and it 
would have crushed and silenced them 
as it did Galileo and many another 
brave spirit that was born out of time. 
They would have gone under, and 
shouts and hymns would have cele- 
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brated another triumph of orthodoxy 
and authority. Authority was the 
Juggernaut beneath whose car all the 
best and boldest spirits were crushed 
in the sacred name of Religion. 

In almoste al places of studie [wrote Cor- 
nelius Agrippa] a damnable custom is 
growen, in that they binde with an othe 
the schollers which they receive, never to 
speak against Aristotle, Boetius, Albert, or 
any other of their Schollers being accompted 
a God, from whom if a man differ a finger’s 
breadth in thought, immediately they will 
call him Heretike and worthy to be burned. 

Montaigne, too, adds his protest to 
the same effect : — 


The opinions of men [he says] are re- 
ceived, according to ancient belief, by 
authority and upon trust, as if it were reli- 
gion and law, and thus the world cometh to 
be filled with lyes and fopperies. It is not 
enquired whether Galen has said anything 
to the purpose, but whether he has said so 
and so; and ’tis irreligion to question any 
of Aristotle’s decrees. 

The old Frenchman adds quaintly : — 


Whoever should bundle up a lusty faggot. 
of the fooleries of human wisdom would 
produce wonders. 

So long as it was considered impious 
to pry into the mysteries that surround 
us, or to risk making any discovery 
that might prove to be at variance with 
some pre-existing belief, what progress 
was possible in any direction? The 
difficulties under which medical science 
labored may be estimated from the fact 
that dissection was forbidden by the 
clergy of the Middle Ages, on the 
ground that it was impious to mutilate 
a form made in the image of God. We 
do not find this pious objection inter- 
fering with such mutilation when 
effected by means of the rack and the 
wheel and such other clerical rather 
than medical instruments. But in the 
reign of Philip the Second of Spain a 
famous Spanish doctor was actually 
condemned by the Inquisition to be 
burnt for having performed a surgical 
operation, and it was only by royal 
favor that he was permitted instead to 
expiate his crime by a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, where he died in pov- 








erty and exile. 
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This being the attitude of the all- 
powerful Church towards medical prog- 
ress, it is not surprising that medical 
science should have stagnated, and 
that Galen and Dioscorides were per- 
mitted to lay down the law in the six- 
teenth century as they had done since 
the beginning of the Christian era. 
Some light is thrown upon the state of 
things herefrom resulting by a work 
translated from the German in the year 
1561, and entitled “ A most excellent 
and perfecte homish apothecarye or 
physicke booke, for all the grefes and 
diseases of the bodye.”’ 

The first chapter is ‘‘ Concerning the 
Head and his partes.”’ 


Galen sayth, the head is divided into 
foure partes: in the fore part hath blood 
the dominion ; Colera in the ryght syde, 
Melancholy in the left syde, and Flegma 
beareth rule in the hindermost part. If the 
head doth ake so sore by reason of a run- 
ninge that he cannot snoffe hys nose, bath 
hys fete in a depe tub untill the knees and 
give him this medicine . . . which riseth 
into hys head and dryeth hys moyst braynes. 
Galen sayth He that hath payne in the 
hindermost part of hys head, the same 
must be let blood under the chynne, spe- 
cially on the right side ; also were it good 
ofte to burne the heyre of a man before hys 
nose. The braynes are greved many wayes ; 
many there are whom the head whyrleth so 
sore that he thinketh the earth turneth 
upsyde doune: Cummin refraineth the 
whyrling, comforteth the braynes and mak- 
eth them to growe agayne : or he may take 
the braynes of a hogge, rost the same upon 
a grede yron and cut slices thereof and lay 
to the greved parts. 

This doctrine of like helping like was 
of universal application, and in medical 
works of the Middle Ages we meet 
constantly with such prescriptions as 
these : — 

Take the right eye of a Frogg, lap it in a 
peece of russet cloth and hang it ahout the 
neck ; it cureth the right eye if it bee en- 
flamed or bleared. And if the left eye be 
greved, do the like by the left eye of the 
said Frogg. 

Again :— 

The skin of a Raven’s heel is good against 
the gout, but the right heel skin must be 
laid upon the right foot if that be gouty, 
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and the left upon the left. . . . If you 
would have a man become bold or impu- 
dent let him carry about him the skin or 
eyes of a Lion or a Cock, and he will be 
fearless of his enemies, nay, he will be very 
terrible unto them. If you would have him 
talkative, give him tongues, and seek out 
those of water frogs and ducks and such 
creatures notorious for their continuall noise 
making. 

On the same principle we find it pre- 
scribed as a cure for the quartane ague 
to lay the fourth book of Homer’s Iliad 
under the patient’s head; a remedy 
which had at least the negative merit 
of not being nauseous. 

Our homish apothecarye tells us that 


if a man be greved wyth the fallinge sick- 
nesse, let him take a he-Wolves harte and 
make it to pouder and use it : but if it bea 
woman, let her take a she Wolves harte. 
For those who are very weak and fee- 
ble, 

Hartes fete, Does fete, Bulles fete, or any 
ruder beastes fete should ofte be eaten ; the 
same comfort the sinewes. The elder these 
beastes be, the more they strengthen. 


It is strange that, of all these rude 
beasts, none should now have their 
feet recommended, and that the youth- 
ful calf’s alone should be held in esti- 
mation. 

Somtyme is the cause of the palsye that 

the two stringes comminge doune from the 
brayne through the backbone into the fete 
—through the one goeth the naturall hete, 
and through the other the colde—that the 
same stringes I saye, are stopped, either 
the one or both. . 
The author proceeds to give directions 
for providing a vapor bath in this sin- 
gular case, and adds that ‘‘ such a bath 
is good for them that will not gladlye 
wet their fete,’ of whom, doubtless, 
there were many not only in his day 
but in succeeding centuries, otherwise 
there would have been no point in Ida 
Pfeiffer’s famous retort, anent the prej- 
udice entertained against eating foxes. 
The following advice falls with comic 
effect on our ears, but is given with 
quaintly delightful gravity : — 

If a man have a sounding or a piping in 
hys eares, let him put oyle of Hempsede 
warm into hys eares, and after that let him 














leape upon his one legge, upon that side 
where the disease is; then let him bowe 
doune hys eare of that syde, if haply any 
moysture would issue out. . . . if a mannis 
nose bleede, beat egges shales to pouder 
and sift them through a linnen cloth and 
blew them into hys nose: if the shales 
were of egges whereout yonge chickens are 
hatched it were so much the better. 

For sore throat a ‘drinke of Lyc- 
oris’’ is prescribed, and the patient is 
enjoined to “hold it a little in the 
mouth and wambel it roundabout.” 
For weak eyes the patient is to ‘‘ take 
the tounge of a foxe, and hange the 
same about his necke, and so long it 
hangeth there his sight shall not wax 
feeble, as sayth Pliny.”” The hanging 
of such amulets round the neck was 
very frequently prescribed, and the efli- 
cacy of them is a thing curiously well 
attested. Elias Ashmole in his diary 
for 1681 has entered the following : — 


I tooke this morning a good dose of 
elixir, and hung three spiders about my 
neck, and they drove my ague away. Deo 
gratias ! 

A baked toad hung in a silk bag 
about the neck was also held in high 
esteem, as was a toad, either alive or 
dried, laid upon the back of the neck 
as a means of stopping a bleeding at 
the nose ; and again, 


either frogg or toade, the nails whereof 
have been clipped, hanged about one that 
is sick of quartane ague, riddeth away the 
disease for ever, as sayth Pliny. 

We have even a striking instance of 
the benefit derived from an amulet by 
a horse, who could not be suspected of 
having helped forward the cure by the 
strength of his faith in it. 

The root of cut Malowe hanged about the 
neck driveth away blemishes of the eyen, 
whether it be in a man or a horse, as I, 
Jerome of Brunsweig, have seene myselfe. 
I have myselfe done it to a blind horse that 
I bought for X crounes, and was sold agayn 
of XL crounes — 


a trick distinctly worth knowing. 


A good pouder for the jaundis is as fol- 
lowes: take earthwormes and cut them 


small, and braye them wyth a litle wyne so 
that he may swalow it : drincke the same 
fasting. 
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Worms were also said by Paracelsus 
to be good forthe purpose of removing 
whitlows, used as follows : — 





Take a Worm and winde him, being 
alive, about your finger, and there hold him 
till he be dead, which will be within an 
hour. The pain will presently cease, and 
the matter dry away. I do not know a 
more admirable remedy. 


For toothache many recipes 
given :— 


are 


Seeth as many litle greene frogges sitting 
upon trees as thou canst get, in water: 
take the fat flowynge from them, and when 
nede is, anoynt the teth therwyth. The 
graye wormes breathing under wood or 
stones, having many fete, these perced 
through with a bodken and then put into 
the toth, alayeth the payne. 


Jerome of Brunsweig gives admirable 
advice respecting temperance in drink- 
ing wine : — 

Dronkennesse [he says—and it might 
be written in letters of gold] doth weaken 
the wytt and the memorie so sore that a 
man knoweth no more what he doth than 
an unreasonable beast. . . . If a man be in 
a hot place, and much noyse, to which he 
is not accostumed, the drynck doth swetely 
overcomme hym ; but he that knoweth he 
is greved wyth that impediment, the same 
ought so muche the more to take heede, for 
it maketh feeble every mannis body and 
soule, hys understandynge, witte, and hon- 
estie. 


In a chapter headed thus, “To 
knowe whether a man be possessed 
wyth an evill spirit,’ it is advised to 
take the harte and liver of a fysshe called 
a Pyck, and put them into a pott wyth 
glowynge hot coles, and hold the same to 
the patient so that the smoke may entre 
into hym. If he is possessed he cannot 
abyde that smoke, but rageth and is angry. 
It is to be feared that possession by 
evil spirits would prove to be sadly 
common if this test were widely ap- 
plied. 

It is good also to make a fyre in hys 
chamber of Juniper wood, and caste into 
the fire Frankincense and S. John’s wort, 
for the evill spirits cannot abyde thys sent, 
and waxe angry, wherby may be perceived 
whether a man be possessed or not. 





The author goes on to describe many 
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distinct kinds of madness proceeding 
from various sources, and the best 
methods of dealing with them :— 


He that is become madde with sadness, 
ought to be fayre spoken, and manye things 
should be promised him, and some be given. 
If it cometh of Flegma, then are hys 
braynes corrupt, and to suche an one doth 
the devill gladly accompany: hys beste 
meates were old hennes or ccokes well 
sodden. If a man becommeth madde of 
colde, it were good forthwyth to take a 
black henne, quicke, and open her upon 
the backe and laye the same warme to hys 
head, for the same doth warm his heade 
and braynes very well. 

If a mannes wittes were spred abroad, 
and thou wilt gather agayn the scattered 
wittes, then take a greate brasse basin and 
set it sidelings to the wall so that it do leane 
wholly upon the wall, and take a laver wyth 
a cock, full of water ; set that hygh upon a 
cupborde, and open the cock a litle, so that 
the water drop by litle and litle upon the 
basin, and make a ringinge, and run out of 
the basin agayne. Into this chamber lay 
the patient so that he cannot see this ; then 
doth he muse so muche upon that drop- 
pinge and ringinge, what it may be, that at 
the iast he fastneth his wittes and gathereth 
them agayne. 

These were all strikingly mild and 
gentle méasures towards mad people, 
in an age when the most famous physi- 
cians prescribed for treatment the cast- 
ing of them into the sea, or immersing 
them in water until nearly drowned. 
We find the memory of this practice in 
France perpetuated in the name given 
to part of the shore at Biarritz which is 
known as the Céte des Fous, by reason 
that formerly mad people were brought 
there and held down while the Atlantic 
rollers broke over them. In Cornwall 
it was the soothing practice to seat the 
patient on the brink of a certain pool, 
when the unsuspecting victim was, 


by a sudden blow on the breast, tumbled 
into the pool, where he was tossed up and 
down by certain strong persons, till, being 
quite debilitated, his fury forsook him. 


“ Autres temps, autres moeurs,”’ is a 
truth of blissful significance to all those 
who are afflicted in’ mind or body. 

The mixture of childish superstition 
and inhuman cruelty which dictated 
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many of the remedies prescribed is as- 
tonishing in its ingenuity, even for an 
age when humanity to animals was not 
so much as dreamt of. The efficacy of 
the remedy seemed, indeed, to depend 
largely upon the amount of suffering it 
entailed on the animal whose medicinal} 
virtue was called into operation. The 
heart of a snake, of a seagull, or am 
owl, was constantly prescribed, but was: 
to be torn from the living animal. So 
too were the eyes and tongues of many 
animals, as also the ‘ prettie litle 
snout ’’ of a mouse ; but it was specially 
added that the creature thus mutilated 
was not to be put out of its misery, but 
was afterwards to be set free. Frogs 
and toads in particular were singled out 
for barbarous treatment, and were 
deemed sovereign remedies for many 
ailments if impaled or flayed or ripped 
open. Hares and other animals be- 
came of much esteem when drowned 
in oil or wine ; and even honey was 
said to be of higher efficacy if it were 
honey in which many bees had beeu 
killed. 

Men’s hearts being thus wholly hard- 
ened to the sufferings of dumb ani- 
mals, it is no great matter for surprise 
if their treatment of their fellow-men 
was not marked by any great tender- 
ness or gentleness. Their remedies 
were often of a highly heroic character. 
In one case it is advised to “take a 
paving-stone and hold it upon the sore 
place,”’ adding that, ‘‘ though this does 
not wholly ayde, yet doth it not hurt.” 
One would have thought that such very 
qualified commendation might equally 
have been given to some less ponderous 
remedy than a paving-sione. When 
treating of asthma the author pre- 
scribes a singular remedy, which would 
so startle a patient of Sir Andrew 
Clark’s that it might even be the 
means of effecting a miraculous cure. 


Another experience for him that cannot 
wel take breth, which I have often shewed 
poore people, namely, to pull the patient 
sore by the earlap upwardly, and inconti- 
nently he shall be healed. 


Again, in cases of fainting, the gentle 
doctor says : — 
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If the harte be faint by reason of the 
superfluous emptynesse of the body, then 
let his face be cooled with water, pul him 
by the nose, and scratch him about the pit 
of the stomach. 


Enough has, I think, been said to 
prove that our forefathers must have 
suffered much of physicians, and we 
can only suppose that they had re- 
course to them as rarely as was possi- 
ble. Agrippa, writing in 1530, said 
with pleasant irony that Physic was ‘‘a 
certaine Arte of manslaughter,” and 
that *¢ well neare alwaies there is more 
daunger in the Physition and the Med- 
icine than in the sicknesse itselfe.” 
He gives us a lively picture of a fash- 
ionable doctor of those times : — 


clad in brave apparaile, having ringes on his 
fingers glimmeringe with pretious stoanes, 
and which hath gotten fame and credence 
for having been in farre countries, or for 
having an obstinate manner of vaunting 
with stiffe lies that he hath great remedies, 
and for having continually in his mouth 
many wordes halfe Greeke and barbarous. 
. . . But this will prove to be true, that 
Physitians moste commonlye be naught. 
They have one common honor with the 
hangman, that is to saye, to kill menne 
and to be recompensed therefore. 


Montaigne had an hereditary and 
very intelligible detestation of doctors, 
and is said to have been “ very obsti- 
nate in his hatred and contempt of 
their prescriptions ;”’ nor can we feel 
surprise. Many of them were of a 
nature too disgusting to allude to; yet 
because they bore the Hall mark of 
authority and dated from classic times 
it would have been heresy and ruin for 
a doctor avowedly to contemn them, 
whatever his own private convictions 
may have been. 

Who is there now living who cannot 
sympathize with the more intellectual 
minority of those days in their long, 
unequal struggle to shake off the gall- 
ing, crushing yoke of authority and 
tradition under which all departments 
of knowledge groaned? Or who is 
there now living who can honestly 
wish that his lot on earth had been cast 
in those good old days, as they are 
fondly, if ignorantly, called ? Those 
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who look with distrust and fear on the 
liberalism of thought and action which 
now is making such rapid advances in 
all directions, may surely take heart 
when they look back at the relative 
state of things which existed during 
those long, long centuries when con- 
servatism and authority held a practi- 
cally undisturbed sway in the world of 
thought, and admit that, if light and 
liberty be attended with danger in the 
future, so also were their opposites in 
the past. E. A. KING. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
EVENINGS WITH MADAME MOHL. 

On turning over the leaves of an old 
note-book which has been unopened 
for years, we come upon the name of 
Madame Mohl. To her we were in- 
debted for great kindness, and the 
mere mention of her name presents 
vividly to one’s mind that remarkable 
personality — that quaint, gifted little 
woman, who so many years presided 
over the brilliant gatherings at 120 Rue 
du Bac. Although our recollections of 
one who filled so prominent a position 
in Paris society are very fragmentary, 
they may not be unacceptable to those 
who never enjoyed the privilege of her 
friendship. And to her friends —and 
they were many — perhaps we may be 
able to recall some trait of our warm- 
hearted countrywoman, who was so 
highly original, so full of kindness, and 
who exercised a magnetic attraction 
for all who came in contact with her. 

The name also revives the memory 
of M. Jules Mohl, ‘the husband of 
Madame Mohl,’? as one who was on 
brotherly terms sometimes jokingly ad- 
dressed him, and who can never be 
forgotten by those who had the honor 
of calling him friend. Sainte-Beuve’s 
description of him was so true: “A 
man who was the very embodiment of 
learning and of inquiry ; the Oriental 
savant —more than a savant, a sage — 
with a mind clear, loyal, and vast ; a 
German mind passed through an En- 
glish filter —a cloudless, unruffled mir- 
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frank morality; early disenchanted 
with all things ; with a grain of irony 
devoid of all bitterness, the laugh of a 
child under a bald head, a Goethe- 
like intelligence, but free from all 
prejudice.” German by birth, and 
one of a band of brothers, all of whom 
rose to distinction, the great-hearted, 
thoughtful student was a pillar of 
strength to his more mercurial wife. 
Strange that the unpretending home of 
two foreigners on a third floor in a 
Paris thoroughfare should have been 
so brilliant a centre for all that was 
intellectual. Men who were foremost 
in science, in literature, and in polit- 
ical life, were habitués of Madame 
Mohl’s salon, where they came in con- 
tact with men and women who had 
risen to fame as dramatists or artists. 
Rank and fortune were themselves in 
her estimation of no account; only 
individual merit or personal distinction 
gave the entrée to her drawing-room, 
with the exception that to her own and 
her husband’s old friends, whether 
distinguished or not, a warm welcome 
was always accorded. 

Tn the one work we have from Ma- 
dame Mohl’s pen—‘* Madame Réca- 
mier, with a Sketch of the History of 
Society in France’? —the words in 
which she describes the salon of Ma- 
dame de Rambouillet exactly apply to 
her own: ‘She did not inquire into 
the pedigree of those whose society 
she preferred ; wit and intellect en- 
sured a perfect welcome. The most 
illustrious persons in every line met in 
her rooms, and each gained by contact 
with the pthers.”” Again: ‘ She had 
that independence of mind that led 
her to prefer merit and intellect to all 
other distinctions, added to great dis- 
crimination in finding them out.” 

Mary Clarke was a child of three 
when taken with her elder sister by 
their widowed mother to France. 


With the exception of occasional visits 
to England, to Italy, and to Germany, 
her life was spent in France, and the 
purity of her French was wont to ex- 
cite the admiration of those who spoke 
it as their mother tongue, and who 
She handled 


were the best judges. 
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the language as she did everything 
else, in her own quaint, original way. 
With her mother she lived in the world 
of letters, so that the salon, after her 
marriage with Mr. Mohl, was only a 
continuation on an extended scale of 
the social evenings at the Abbaye-aux- 
Bois, where they lived for several 
years. It was there that Chateaubri- 
and, Fauriel, and Ampére frequented 
their drawing-room, as also later when 
mother and daughter moved to the Rue 
du Bac, Madame Récamier being a 
constant guest. The vivacity of La 
jeune Anglaise, as Mary Clarke was 
usually termed long after that she 
could lay no claim to youth, delighted 
them all. Her biographer remarks : 
*¢ Chateaubriand said of her, ‘ La jeune 
Anglaise is like none else in the 
world.’”? Her sayings were so auda- 
cious, so trenchant, and so_ witty. 
Where she entered dulness and ennui 
fled. Her father’s family was said to 
be of Irish extraction ; her mother’s 
was Scottish; and she might have 
been defined as a mixture of Scottish 
sagacitly with a superabundance of 
Irish vivacity. 

My first introduction to Madame 
Mohl was early in November, 1858, 
when on the way to Sicily with my 
uncle, Dr. Hugh Falconer, the paleon- 
tologist. We stayed several days in 
Paris in order to pick up an Italian 
maid whom Madame Mohl had taken 
infinite trouble to find forus. M. Jules 
Mohl, his friend, was then absent from 
Paris, but madame received us with the 
greatest kindness. 

Calling on her directly after break- 
fast, we were shown into the outer 
drawing-room that communicated with 
the inner and larger by a glass door, 
which, on our names being announced, 
was instantly thrown open, and a brisk 
little lady tripped forward to welcome 
us. With the sprightliness and quick 
movements of a young girl, she must 
then have been nearly threescore and 
ten. I had heard so much about her 
that various pictures had been formed 
in my mind—all very different from 
the little lady before us. She was 








attired, not in dressing-gown and curl- 














papers, as when occasionally at other 
times we were received by her, but in 
a dress just clear of the ground, of 
bronze-colored silk, with a tiny pattern 
made after a fashion of her own, a little 
open at the throat. Her gown was 
simple and suitable, but her headdress 
took us both aback, and we could not 
refrain from smiling at it, and the 
eagerness of her welcome. 

‘© Well, you’ve come at last. I began 
to think that you would never come !”’ 
was the exclamation ; and while she 
expressed regret at ‘‘ Mr. Mohl’s”’ ab- 
sence, we had time to note the small 
features, the saucy, upturned nose, and 
the round, bright eyes so suggestive of 
keen sagacity. But the eyes looked 
through a dishevelled maze of little 
curls, which were in layers one above 
another, and completely covered her 
forehead. She reminded me (as I once 
sent word to her biographer, Miss 
O’Meara, who was desirous of collect- 
ing materials for the memoirs) of a 
little Skye terrier that had been out in 
a gale of wind. 

Never shall I forget her childlike cry 
of delight when, after my uncle had 
told her of our detention at Abbeville 
so as to see M. Boucher de Perthes’s 
collection of palzolithic flint imple- 
ments (a day memorable in their his- 
tory, since before that time their being 
of human workmanship had been dis- 
credited in France and in England), 
she made some observation upon his 
travelling suit. The rough outfit had 
been made specially for geological 
work, and was certainly out of the 
common. The coat contained so many 
pockets, outside and inside, as to be 
embarrassing and bewildering to the 
wearer. 

‘“* Why, you are made of pockets!” 
she exclaimed, when he had unbut- 
toned his coat and displayed the inte- 
rior casing. She was evidently charmed 
with the coat and its wearer, and in- 
sisted on our going to dine with her on 
the following Friday ; but having no 
suitable dress, I begged to be excused. 

“T had to take as little luggage as 
possible, and have no evening dress, 
Madame Mohl. I have only a high 
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black dress, and could not appear in 
that. I know you will kindly excuse 
me.”? 

‘You will do very well in that, my 
dear. I take no refusal. And stay, 
I'll tell you what I'll do. I shall write 
and tell the friends I invite not to 
dress.”’ 

So it was agreed, and I was inconsid- 
erate enough to allow her to take this 
trouble. Also, I was to go to the Rue 
du Bac next morning but one, so as to 
meet the Italian maid. 

That second interview was very 
funny and also satisfactory, as it led 
to Carolina’s immediate engagement ; 
but it was not half so droll as a visit I 
made to Madame Mohl a few days 
later, when Carolina was with me. 
We found her in the ante-room, ex- 
pressing her opinion of some badly 
done work to a Paris working uphol- 
sterer. The man stood like a statue 
and neither flinched nor winked, while 
the irate little lady shook her clenched 
fist close to his nose |! I was astounded, 
and with difficulty kept my counte- 
nance. But, alas! the scene was too 
much for Carolina, who tried to screen 
herself behind me. A half-suppressed 
titter betrayed her, and Madame Mohl 
looking round, angrily caught sight of 
the girl in vain striving to stifle her 
laughter. Much time and trouble had 
been expended in finding a family who 
would undertake to leave the orphan 
Carolina in Rome, her birthplace, and 
I fear that Madame Mohl did not for- 
give this mirthful explosion. 

The dinner-party preceding her Fri- 
day evening reception was limited to 
seven, Lady Augusta Bruce (afterwards 
the wife of Dean Stanley) being pre- 
vented by the illness of her mother. 
An intimate friend of Mr. Mohl’s took 
his place ; Lady William Russell and 
her two sons, Mr. Odo Russell (after- 
wards Lord Ampthill) and his brother, 
then Mr. Arthur Russell, made up the 
number. We sat.at a round table, the 
conversation, in deference to the Paris 
savant, being in French. I was placed 
between the brothers Russell, and blun- 
dered on in very Scottish French, until 
with a quiet smile Mr. Odo Russell 
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suggested, ‘‘Had we not better speak 
in English ?” 

The dinner was served & la Russe, a 
fashion which was at that date by no 
means usual in England; and the 
dishes, which were few in number, 
were the best of their kind, such as 
only a French chef could send to table. 
It was a lively little party, and our 
hostess indulged in occasional witty 
and merry sallies. Lady William Rus- 
sell had great conversational powers, 
and we were charmed with her. The 
ease with which she expressed herself 
in French, and her clear enunciation, 
were admirable. She was quite what 
Lord Houghton described her, a 
*< grande dame to the tips of her fin- 
gers.”? Across these four-and-thirty 
years even the little items of her dress 
come to one’s remembrance — the dark 
stone-colored silk, the cape of fine old 
lace on her shoulders, and the flashing 
of gems on her fingers. 

One could not but see how our 
sprightly hostess effaced herself, and, 
like a skilful pilot, led the conversation 
into channels which were familiar to 
her guests, and where they uncon- 
sciously displayed their best powers. 
In her work on “* Madame Récamier’”’ 
we again come on an observation which 
exactly defines the writer : — 


If she knew an anecdote &@ propos of 
something, she would call on any one else 
who knew it also to relate it, though no 
one related it better than herself. No one 
ever understood more thoroughly how to 
show off others to the best advantage ; if 
she was able to fathom their minds, she 
would always endeavor to draw up what 
was valuable. This was one of her great 
charms ; and as the spirits of the speaker 
were raised by his success, he became really 
more animated, and his ideas and words 
flowed on more rapidly. 


When we adjourned to.the inner 
drawing-room, the evening guests were 
beginning to arrive. The two rooms 
were spacious but not lofty, plainly yet 
most comfortably furnished with wall- 
divans, covered, as were the easiest of 
easy-chairs, which were of all sizes, 
with crimson woollen damask, the 
window-hangings beipg of the same 
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material. There were few ornaments, 
little gilding, and no glare. A subdued 
light was thrown from green-shaded 
lamps in corners on account of “ Mr. 
Mohl’s”’ ey2s, and this softened light 
added to the pervading atmosphere of 
repose. 

Amongst the first arrivals were 
Thackeray and his two young daugh- 
ters, the latter in pretty light blue 
dresses. As they were being an- 
nounced, Madame Mohl called out from 
the other end of the drawing-room, 
** My dears, didn’t I tell you that you 
were not to dress!” 

Thackeray was very animated, and 
talked as perhaps only Thackeray could 
talk. Like others, he came under the 
spell of Lady William Russell’s fasci- 
nation, and was at once monopolized 
by her. Gradually, however, a group 
gathered round them, and soon the 
author of ‘‘ Vanity Fair’? found him- 
self surrounded and discoursing to an 
admiring little audience. 

Madame Moh!’s salon that evening 
was as usual crowded, many of the 
guests bearing names familiar to us 
from hearsay. Among other celeb- 
rities we noted Elie de Beaumont, the 
geologist and perpetual secretary of 
tre Institute ; M. Milne-Edwards, the 
naturalist ; M. de Quatrefages, the an- 
thropologist ; M. de St. Hilaire, and 
a host of members of the Institute. 
There was no cumbersome preparation 
for the guests ; the only refreshments 
were tea and cake on a table in a cor- 
ner of the inner drawing-room, tea 
being poured out by the hostess her- 
self. How often, in the hum and babel 
of talk, that high voice rang out shrilly 
and merrily, as she apostrophized some 
of her guests, tickling the ears of all 
who wanted to hear more and lose 
nothing! Our old note-book records: 
*¢ No music, no cards, no games in the 
salon, only conversation ; but the ease 
and grace of French manners struck 
us particularly.”’ 

We had to leave Paris before the 
return of M. Jules Mohl, his wife, with 
characteristic kindness, loading us, un- 
solicited, with letters of introduction to 
her friends in Italy. It was Madame 











Mohl’s habit to pay an annual visit to 
her English friends, and, late in the 
summer of 1859, M. Moh! followed his 
wife to England. In going through 
some old letters I find one addressed to 
his friend. 


PARIS, 120 RUE DU BAC, 
26th July, 1859. 


My DEAR FALCONER, —I hope to be in 
London on the sth of August, or a few 
days later. If I cannot finish some things 
in the time I calculate, will you be so kind 
as to solicit my admission to the Atheneum 
from that time for a month, if it can be 
done, and the number of foreigners who 
can be admitted allows of it? You know 
what a pleasure it is to me to enjoy the 
hospitality of the Club. 

I have read a great deal since of your 
cave, your bone knives, and all these old- 
world remains, and am anxious to hear 
from you the sequel of the story. I talked 
to Elie de Beaumont about it, who is most 
obdurately incredulous. 

But we will talk of this and many other 
matters in London. — Yours very sin- 
cerely, J. MOHL. 


The attachment that had long ex- 
isted between Jules Mohl and Hugh 
Falconer was fostered by the frequent 
autumnal visits of the former to Lon- 
don ; so at a season when society was 
scarce, and the visiting world * out of 
town,” the two friends saw much of 
each other at the Athenzeum Club, 
where on consecutive days they dined 
and spent their evenings together. 
With his great erudition, Jules Mohl 
had the singleness and simplicity of a 
child, and a sense of humor that made 
his companionship delightful. To my 
uncle he more than once described 
the circumstances of his engagement 
to Miss Mary Clarke, and they were 
inconceivably comical. During Mrs. 
Clarke’s life he had been for some 
twenty years a daily visitor, and spent 
nearly every evening with mother and 
daughter for that daughter’s sake ; yet 
on the death of the former it did not 
occur to our philosopher that a certain 
step was necessary to ensure to him a 
continuance of that daily companion- 
ship which was essential to his happi- 
ness. He was obtuse, and it fell to the 
lady, who was ten years his senior, she 
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being fifty-seven and he forty-seven, to 
point out that if they were to continue 
to spend their evenings together, the 
convenances must be observed. His 
simple rejoinder was staggering, ‘* Quot 
fairé?”? Was there ever a finer com- 
edy! The celebration of their mar- 
riage was at the time kept a profound 
secret, and only the two witnesses were 
present — Jules Mohl inviting a friend 
on the previous evening to come to 
him next day and act as témoin. The 
friend was punctual, but went under 
the impression that he was to serve as 
witness ata duel! We read that “‘ the 
ceremony was performed in thc pres- 
ence of the témoins, and the newly 
married couple parted at the church 
door, and returned to their respective 
homes. Two days later they met again 
at a restaurant near the railway station, 
dined there with their witnesses, and 
set off on a wedding tour to Switzer- 
land.”’ 

After an interval of several years, 
and in the spring of 1867, I again saw 
Madame Mohl. Being then with my 
sister for several weeks in Paris, we 
received the old affectionate welcome, 
and went frequently to her Friday re- 
ceptions. It was then for the first time 
that we made acquaintance with “ the 
husband of Madame Mobhl,’’ and our 
great pleasure was to have a seat by 
his side during the evenings, which he 
made most interesting by pointing out 
the celebrities, and telling us the names 
of the guests. He always joined us 
sisters, and kept by us during the even- 
ing, for the dear sake, we believe, of 
his friend, who, alas! was no more 
with us, and from whom he was not to 
be very long separated. 

On one Friday the salon was unu- 
sually crowded. Ladies in full toilet 
edged into a company where there was 
little space for display, and after show- 
ing themselves, made room for others, 
and withdrew to later parties, where 
fashions and dress would be more ap- 
preciaied. But there was always a 
happy mixture of dress and undress at 
Madame Mohl’s. On that particular 
evening, we happened to be _ neat 
enough to Lord Houghton to hear him 
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say on entering that he had only ar- 
rived an hour before from England, 
and the remembrance of this wifling 
circumstance was curiously verified the 
other day, when in reading Lord 
Houghton’s ** Life,’”? we came upon the 
following passage under the date 1867 ; 
**I left London two inches deep in 
snow, and found here the warmth of 
spring. The change was quite comical. 
I went to Madame Mohl’s in the even- 
ing, 
nan, etc., as if I had been in 
month. Comme la vie est facile ici ! ” 
Renan’s appearance was striking. It 
may be prejudice, but I was always 
unpleasantly impressed by him. He 
was stout, broad, and short-necked ; 
his large, projecting eyes were placed 
far apart, and with the wide mouth 
were the reverse of attractive. Yet 
his face was undoubtedly massive and 
expressive of power, and we were often 
assured that the charm of his speech at 
once dispelled the impression made by 
his unprepossessing appearance. Ma- 
dame de Witt, the daughter of Guizot, 
was a frequent guest, as were the 
Tourguenieffs, etc. ; but on the even- 
ing in question the individual who in- 
terested us most after Renan was the 
young widowed Duchess Colonna, who 
had achieved great success as a sculp- 
tress. In a low dress of black velvet, 
which threw her snowy shoulders into 
strong contrast, her swan-like neck 
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without any ornament, and her profu- } 


sion of fair hair in masses of short 
curls, she was the ideal of elegance. 
What a little court she held, and how 
graceful were her movements ! 
Political opinions were so openly ex- 
pressed and so adverse to the imperial 
réyime at Madame Mohl’s, that I often 
wondered that the government did not 
interfere and order the doors of the 
salon to be closed. She carried her 
dislike to the emperor Louis Napoleon, 
whom she always spoke of as * Celui- 
ci,”’? to such a pitch, that she persisted 
when travelling to use her old Louis 
Philippe passport under her maiden 
name of Mary Clarke. On this head I 


cannot resist quoting an anecdote re- 
corded in her ** Life :’? — 


and found myself talking to Re-| 
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One Friday evening, at the Rue du Bac, 
M. Guizot came in, and related the follow- 
ing story that he had just heard :— 

*A relation of the Duchess de la R_— 
had married one of those suppdls de Satan 

(her term for any one in imperial employ), 

,and had further degraded herself by living 
under the roof with Celui-ci. The un- 
Promennd lady had become from that time 
forth naturally as one dead to her kith and 
kin in the noble faubourg; but she was 
| now ill, dying it was believed, and it was a 
fit occasion for the exercise of mercy. ‘The 
family therefore resolved to send her to 
judgment absolved, at least, by the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. The duchess herself 
generously volunteered to take this mes- 
sage of pardon to her dying relative. She 
ordered her carriage, and said to the foot- 
man, ‘Aux Tuileries!’ The man stared, 
but carried the order to the coachman ; 
whereupon that venerable functionary, who 
had driven three generations of the de la 
R ’s, got down from his seat, and pre- 
senting himself at the carriage window, 
said, ‘Madame la Duchesse, I cannot have 
the honor of conducting your grace to the 
Tuileries ; my horses do not know the way 
there.’ ”’ 

Madame Mohl clapped her hands in de- 
light, exclaiming, ‘‘ And the duchess kissed 
the old coachman ?”’ 

**No,”’ said M. Guizot ; ‘‘ but she got out 
of her carriage and sent for a cab.”’ 

Madame Mohl lived on this story for a 
week, and so did her friends. 








More than once her opinion is re- 
corded of conversation as it is generally 
practised in England : — 


We are scarcely aware in England how 
seldom we practise that form of talk which 
alone can be called conversation, in which 
what we really think is brought out, and 
which flows the quicker from the pleasure 
of seeing it excite thoughts in others — 
conversation to which both reason and 
fancy pay their tribute. . . . Conversation 
is the mingling of mind with mind, and is 
the most complete exercise of the social 
faculty ; but the general barter of common- 
places we choose to call conversation is as 
far removed from its reality as the signs of 
Caspar Hauser were from the talking of 
ordinary men. 


Her definition of de lesprit was that 
‘it does not mean great wit, it is 
rather that quick perception which 




















seizes the ideas of others and returns 
change for them.” 

As a specimen of Madame Mohl’s 
style in English, which was said not to 
equal her writing in French, we give 
one more quotation from ‘ Madame 
Récamier, and the History of Society 
in France.’”’ In the Jatter part of this 
work she traces the influence of the 
old ballads and Provengal traditions on 
chivalry in the eleventh century : — 


That these stories originated in real facts 
belonging to these localities which the 
border ballads first commemorated, and by 
degrees altered, can scarcely be doubted. 
. .. We find to this day the Bréche de 
Roland made by the sword Durandal when 
the hero was dying ; the story was recorded 
in one of the old ballads, and this trace 
remains of it. It is equally impossible to 
doubt from the quantity of Provencal ro- 
mances founded on Charlemagne’s passage 
into Spain, that these traditions delighted 
both poets and people long before chivalry 
was thought of ; but when the Provencal 
poets and chivalry did appear, this became 
their heroic age ; they looked back upon it 
as the Greeks must have looked upon the 
days of Orpheus and Theseus. Nor was 
their reverence for it such a mere matter of 
fancy as might at first sight appear; for 
out of these mysterious thickets of history 
a spirit came forth just as spontaneous and 
fresh as a spring sparkling out of the 
ground in some deep glen, and like the 
same little rill after murmuring a long time 
in dark, solitary woods, it emerged into 
sight, became broader and deeper, and 
poured down like a river, bringing to us the 
majestic civilization that overspread the 
country. How many curious and active 
spirits have endeavored to trace a river to 
its source ; but can any stream, however 
beneficent, be compared to the poetry which 
was the source of our modern civilization, 
whose infancy was concealed in these un- 
known regions of history? It cannot relate 
its own birth, nor how it was nourished ; 
but when this young muse, all charming 
with unconsciousness, began to speak, it 
was in a new tongue, so soft, so full of ten- 
derness and grace, and the sentiments she 
expressed in this musical Provencal were 
so refined and enchanting, that all around 
were enthralled. 


As Miss Mary Clarke, she was the 
literary executor of M. Fauriel, the 
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author of the ‘‘ Histoire de la Poésie 
Provencale,” etc. ; and with fidelity 
and care she fulfilled the trust — Jules 
Mohl, who was also Fauriel’s friend, 
generously aiding her in what was a 
labor of love. 

Our last interview with her was early 
in 1870, when, being in Paris for a day 
or two with my husband on our way to 
Italy, we went to the Rue du Bac and 
made an early call. Madame Mohl 
received us in the traditional dressing- 
gown and curl-papers, the latter of very 
varied and brilliant hues, being red, 
green, and blue circulars utilized for 
this purpose. I imagined that she 
would make a little apology to my hus- 
band for appearing in this costume, as 
he was a complete stranger to her ; but 
she made no allusion to this, and was 
quite unconscious of there being any- 
thing remarkable in her appearance, 
she getting as usual to the kernel of the 
subjects discussed. Her attractive 
niece, Miss Mohl, who afterwards be- 
came Madame Helmholtz, was with 
her, busily engaged with her painting 
The use of the circulars as curl-papers 
was one of the small economies which 
amused her friends, who knew of her 
frequent deeds of generosity and be- 
nevolence. For example, we read of 
Madame Mohl running about Paris one 
morning to induce buyers to go to the 
forced sale of a poor old friend’s fur- 
niture, she attending herself and ex- 
pending nearly two thousand francs in 
buying out what would be most useful, 
and presenting the same to the poor 
widow. 

Would that we had preserved the 
quaint little notes that at long intervals 
were received from her! One only I 
can find— undated as usual — written 
from the Deanery of Westminster in 
June, 1871. It was in reply to an invi- 
tation. She was unable to accept it 
definitely, and said: “If not, I shall 
certainly go some morning to see you.”” 
But we were on the point of leaving 
London, and saw her face no more. 

More touching than her own death- 
bed, as recorded by the biographer, was 
that of Jules Mohl, whose death took 
place several years before that of his 
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wife. When power of speech was lost 
to the dying man, and while struggling 
for breath, his hand was put out to 
stroke her poor face —a mute expres- 
sion of consciousness that she was by 
his side. 

To her his death was desolation. 
Faithful friends rallied round her and 
kept by her to the last, but the aged 
woman was often found by them in 
floods of tears, and her only pleasure 
was in talking of *‘ Mr. Mohl,”’ and in 
bringing out editions of his transla- 
tions from Persian and Chinese and 
other works. Her own summons came 
when she had attained the age of 
ninety-two. 

She used her gifts in brightening the 
lives of others, and the memory of 
Mary Mohl will be cherished in many 
hearts — as it is in ours. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
SOME PORTUGUESE SKETCHES. 

THE Portuguese are not wholly 
offensive. In politics, or when they 
hunger after African territory we fancy 
needed for our own people, they may 
seem so. When a rebuff excites them 
against the English, Lisbon may not be 
pleasant for Englishmen. But in such 
cases would London commend itself to 
a triumphant foreigner? For my own 
part, I found a kind of gentle, unobtru- 
sive politeness even among those Por- 
tuguese who knew I was English. 
Occasionally, on being taken for an 
American, I did not correct the mis- 
take, for having no quarrel with Amer- 
icans they sometimes confided to me 
the bitterness of their hearts against 
the English. I stayed in Lisbon at the 
Hotel Universal in the Rua Nova da 
Almeda, a purely Portuguese house 
where only stray Englishmen came. 
At the table d’héte I one night had a 
conversation with a mild-mannered 
Portuguese which showed the curious 
ignorance and almost childish vanity of 
the race. I asked him in French if he 
spoke English. Doing so badly we 
mingled the two languages and at last 
talked vivaciously. He was an ardent 
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politician, and hated the English viru- 
lently, telling me so with curious cir- 
cumlocutions. He was of opinion, he 
said, that though the English were un- 
fortunately powerful on the sea, on 
land his nation was a match for us. 
As for the English in Africa, he de- 
clared the Portuguese able to sweep 
them into the sea. But though he 
hated the English, his admiration for 
Queen Victoria was as unbounded as 
our own earth-hunger. She was, he 
told me, entirely on the side of the 
Portuguese in the sad troubles which 
English politicians were then causing. 
He detailed, as particularly as if he had 
been present, a strange scene reported 
to have taken place between Soveral, 
their ambassador, and Lord Salisbury, 
in which discussion grew heated. It 
seemed as if they would part in anger. 
At last Soveral arose and exclaimed 
with much dignity: ‘‘ You must now 
excuse me, my Lord Salisbury, I have 
to dine with the queen to-night.”” My 
Lord Salisbury started, looked incredu- 
lous, and said coldly, ‘* You are playing 
with me. This cannot be.” ‘ In- 
deed,” said the ambassador, producing 
a telegram from Windsor, ‘it is as I 
say.’? And then Salisbury turned pale, 
fell back in his chair, and gasped for 
breath. ‘And after that,’? said my 
informant, *‘ things went well.’? Sev- 
eral people at the table listened to this 
story and seemed to believe it. With 
much difficulty I preserved a grave 
countenance, and congratulated him 
on the possession of an ambassador 
who was more than a match for our 
foreign minister. Before the end of 
dinner he informed me that the En- 
glish were as a general rule savages, 
while the Portuguese were civilized. 
Having lived in London he knew this 
to be so. Finding that he knew the 
East End of our gigantic city, I found 
it difficult to contradict him. 

Certainly Lisbon, as far as visible 
poverty is concerned, is far better than 
London. I saw few very miserable 
people ; beggars were not at all numer- 
ous. In aweekI was only asked twice 
for alms. One constantly hears that 


‘Lisbon is dirty, and as full of foul 














odors as Coleridge’s Cologne. I did 
not find it so, and the bright sunshine 
and the fine color of the houses might 
well compensate for some drawbacks. 
The houses of this regular town are 
white, and pale yellow, and fine worn- 
out pink, with narrow, green painted 
verandahs which soon lose crudeness 
in the intense light. The windows of 
the larger blocks are numerous and set 
in long, regular lines; the streets if 
narrow run into open squares blazing 
with white, unsoiled monuments. All 
day long the ways are full of people 
who are fairly but unostentatiously 
polite. They do not stare one out of 
countenance however one may be 
dressed. In Antwerp a man who ob- 
jects to being wondered at may not 
wear a light suit. Lisbon is more cos- 
mopolitan. But the beauty of the town 
of Lisbon is not added to by the beauty 
of its inhabitants. The women are 
curiously the reverse of lovely. Only 
occasionally I saw a face which was 
attractive by the odd conjuncture of an 
olive skin and light grey eyes. They 
do not wear mantillas. The lower 
classes use a shawl. Those who are of 
the bourgeois class or above it differ 
little from Londoners. The working 
or loafing men, for they laugh and loaf, 
and work and chaff and chatter at every 
corner, are more distinct in costume, 
wearing the flat felt sombrero with 
turned-up edges that one knows from 
pictures, while the long coat which has 
displaced the cloak still retains a smack 
of it in the way they disregard the 
sleeves and hang it from their shoul- 
ders. These men are decidedly not so 
ugly as the women, and vary wonder- 
fully in size, color, and complexion, 
though a big Portuguese is a rarity. 
The strong point in both sexes is their 
natural gift for wearing color, for 
choosing and blending or matching 
tints. 

These Portuguese men and women 
work hard when they do not loaf and 
chatter. The porters, who stand in 


knots with cords upon their shoulders, 
bear huge loads; a characteristic of 
the place is this load-bearing and the 
size of the burdens. 


Women carry 
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mighty parcels upon their heads ; men 
great baskets. Fish is carried in spread- 
ing flat baskets by girls. They look 
afar off like gigantic hats; further 
still, like quaint odd toadstools in mo- 
tion. All household furniture remov- 
ing among the poor is done by hand. 
Two or four men load up a kind of flat 
hand-barrow without wheels till it is 
pyramidal and colossal with piled gear. 
Then passing poles through the loop 
of ropes, with a slow effort they raise 
it up and advance at a funereal and 
solemn pace. The slowness with which 
they move is pathetic. It is suggestive 
of a dead burden or of some street 
accident. But of these latter there 
must be very few; there is not much 
vehicular traffic in Lisbon. It is com- 
paratively rare to see anything like 
cruelty to horses. The mules which 
draw the primitive, ramshackle trams 
have the worst time of it, and are 
obliged to pull their load every now 
and again off one line on to another, 
being urged thereto with some brutal- 
ity. But these trams do not run up 
the very hilly parts of the city; the 
main lines run along the Tagus east 
and west of the great Square of the 
Black Horse. And by the river the 
city is flat. 

Only a little way up, in my street 
for instance, it rapidly becomes hilly. 
On entering the hotel, to my surprise I 
went down-stairs to my bedroom. On 
looking out of the window a street was 
even then sixty feet below me. The 
floor underneath me did not make part 
of the hotel, but was a portion of a 
great building occupied by the poorer 
people and let out in flats. During the 
day, as I sat by the window working, 
the noise was not intolerable, but at 
night when the Lisbonensians took to 
amusing themselves they roused me 
froma well-earned sleep. They shouted 
and sang and made mingled and in- 
distinguishable uproars which rose 
wildly through the narrow, deep space 
and burst into my open window. After 
long endurance I rose and shut it, pre- 
ferring heat to insomnia. But in the 
day, after that discord, I always had 
the harmonious compensations of true 
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color. Even when the sun shone bril- 
liantly I could not distinguish the grey 
blue of the deep shadows, so much 
blue was in the painted or distempered 
outer walls. It was in Lisbon that 1 
first began to discern the mental effect 
of color, and to see that it comes truly 
and of necessity from a people’s tem- 
perament. Can a busy race be true 
colorists ? 

In some parts of the town, the east- 
ern quarters, one cannot help notic- 
ing the still remaining influence of the 
Moors. There are even some true rel- 
ics; but certainly the influence sur- 
vives in flat-sided houses with small 
windows and Moorish ornament high 
up just under the edge of the flat 
roof. One day being tired of the more 
noisy western town, I went east and 
climbed up and up and turned round 
by a barrack, where some soldiers eyed 
me as a possible Englishman, being 
alternately in deep shadow and burning 
sunlight. I hoped to see the Tagus at 
last, for here the houses are not so 





lofty, and presently, being on very high 
ground, I caught a view of it darkly 
dotted with steamers over some flat | 
roofs. Towards the sea it narrows, but | 
above Lisbon it widens out like a lake. 
On the far side was a white town, 
beyond that again hills blue’ with 
lucit atmosphere. At my feet (I leant 
against a low wall) was a terraced gar- 
den with a big vine spread on a trellis, 
making —or promising to make in the 
later spring —a long, shady arbor, for 
as vet the leaves were scanty and 
freshly green. -Every house was faint 
blue, or yaried pink, or worn-out, | 
washed-out, sun-dried green. All the | 
tones were beautiful and modest, fit- | 
ting the sun yet not competing with it. 
In London the color would break the 
level of dull tints and angrily protest, 
growing scarlet and vivid and wrathful. 
And just as I looked away from the 
river and the vine-clad terrace there 
was a scurrying rush of little school- 
boys from a steep side street. They 
ran down the slope, and passed me, 
going quickly like black blots on the 
road, yet their laughter was sunlight on 
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the ripple of waters. The Portuguese 
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are always children and are not som- 
bre. Only in their graveyards stand 
solemn cypresses which rise darkly on 
the hillside where they bury their 
dead ; but in life they laugh and are 
merry even after they have children of 
their own. 

Though little apt to do what is sup- 
posed to be a traveller’s duty in visiting 
certain obvious places of interest, I one 
day hunted for the English cemetery in 
which Fielding lies buried, and found 
it at last just at the back of a little open 
park or garden where children were 
playing. On going in I found myself 
alone save for a gardener who was cut- 
ting down some rank grass with a 
scythe. This cemetery is the quietest 
and most beautiful I ever saw. One 
might imagine the dead were all 
friends. They are at any rate stran- 
gers in a far land, an English party 
with one great man among them. I 
found his tomb easily, for it is made 
of massive blocks of stone. Having 
brought from home his little ‘* Voyage 
to Lisbon,” written just before he died, 
I took it out, sat down on the stone, 
and read a page or two. He says fare- 
well at the very end. As I sat the 


|strange and melancholy suggestion of 


the dead man speaking out of that 
great kind heart of his, now dust, the 
strong contrast between the brilliant 
sunlight and the heavy sombreness of 
the cypresses of death, the song of 
spring birds and the sound of children’s 
voices, were strangely pathetic. I rose 
up and paced that little deadman’s 
ground which was still and quiet. And 
on another grave I read but a name, 
the name of some woman, ‘ Eleanor.”’ 
After life, and work, and love, this is the 
end. Yet we do remember Fielding. 
On the following day I went to Cin- 
tra out of sheer ennui, for my inability 
to talk Portuguese made me silent and 
solitary perforce. And at Cintra I 
evaded my obvious duty, and only 
looked at the lofty rock on which the 
Moorish castle stands. For one thing 
the hill was swathed in mists, it rained 
at intervals, a kind of bitter tramontana 
was blowing. And after running the 
gauntlet of a crowd of vociferous don- 














key-boys I was anxious to get out of 
ithe town. I made acquaintance with a 
friendly Cintran dog and went for a 
walk. _My companion did not object to 
my nationality or my inability to ex- 
press myself in fluent Portuguese, and 
amused himself by tearing the leaves 
of the Australian gum-trees, which 
flourish very well in Portugal. But at 
last, in cold disgust at the uncharitable 
puritanic weather which destroyed all 
beauty in the landscape, I returned to 
the town. Here I passed the prison. 
On spying me the prisoners crowded to 
the barred windows; those on the 
lower floor protruded their hands, 
those on the upper story sent down a 
basket by a long string ; I emptied my 
pockets of their coppers. It seemed 
not unlike giving nuts to our human 
cousins at the Zoo. Surely Darwin is 
the prince of pedigree-makers. Before 
him the daring of the bravest herald 
never went beyond Adam. He has 
opened great possibilities to the college 
dealing with inherited dignity of an- 
cient fame. 

This Cintra is a town on a hill and in 
a hole, a kind of half-funnel opening 
on a long plain which is dotted by 
small villages and farms. If the don- 
key-boys were extirpated it might be 
fine on a fine day. 

Returning to the station, I ensconced 
myself in a carriage out of the way of 
the cutting wind, and talked fluent bad 
French with a kindly old Portuguese 
who looked like a Quaker. Two others 
came in and entered into a lively con- 
versation in which Charing Cross and 
London Bridge occurred at intervals. 
It took an hour and a quarter to do the 
fifteen miles between Cintra and Lis- 
bon. I was told it was considered by 
no means a very slow train. Travel- 
ling in Portugal may do something to 
reconcile one to the trains in the south- 
east of England. 

The last place I visited in Lisbon was 
the market. Outside the glare of the 
hot sun was nearly blinding. Just in 
that neighborhood all the main build- 
ings are purely white, even the shadows 
make one’s eyes ache. In the open 
spaces of the squares even brilliantly 
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clad women seemed black against 
white. Inside, in a half shade under 
glass, a dense crowd moved and chat- 
tered and stirred to and fro. The 
women wore all the colors of flowers 
and fruit, but chiefly orange. And on 
the stone floor great flat baskets of 
oranges, each with a leaf of green at- 
tached to it, shone like pure gold. 
Then there were red apples, and red 
handkerchiefs twisted over dark hair. 
Milder looking in tint was the pale 
Japanese apple, with an artistic refine- 
ment of paler color. The crowd, the 
good humor, the noise, even the odor, 
which was not so offensive as in our 
English Covent Garden, made a strik- 
ing and brilliant impression. Return- 
ing to the hotel, lL was met by a scarlet 
procession of priests and acolytes who 
bore the Host. The passers-by mostly 
bared their heads. Perhaps but a little 
while ago every one might have been 
worldly wise to follow their example, 
for the Inquisition lasted till 1808 in 
Spain. 

In the afternoon of that day I went 
on board the Dunottar Castle, and in 
the evening sailed for Madeira. 

A week’s odd moments of study and 
enforced intercourse with waiters and 
male chambermaids, whose French was 
even more primitive than my own, had 
taught me a little Portuguese, that cor- 
rupt, unbeautiful, bastard Spanish, and 
I found it useful even on board the 
steamer. At any rate, I was able to 
interpret for a Funchal lawyer who sat 
by me at table, and afterwards invited 
me to see him. This smattering of 
Portuguese I found more useful still at 
Madeira, or at Funchal —its capital — 
for I stayed in native hotels. It is the 
only possible way of learning anything 
about the people in a short visit. 
Moreover, the English hotels are full 
of invalids. It is curious to note the 
present prevalence of consumption 
among the natives of Funchal. It isa 
good enough proof on the first face of it 
that consumption is catching. There 
is a large hospital here for Portuguese 
patients, though the disease was un- 
known before the English made a 
health resort of it. 
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Funchal has been a thousand times 
described, and is well worthy of it. 
Lying as it does in along curve with 
the whole town visible from the sea, as 
the houses grow fewer and fewer upon 
the slopes of the lofty mountain back- 
ground, it is curiously theatrical and 
scenic in effect. It is artistically ar- 
ranged, well placed ; a brilliant jewel 
in a dark-green setting, and the sea is 
amethyst and turquoise. 

I stayed in an hotel whose proprietor 
was an ardent Republican. One even- 
ing he mentioned the fact in broken 
English, and I told him that in theory 
I also was of that creed. He grew tre- 
mendously excited, opened a bottle of 
Madeira, shared it with me and two 
Portuguese, and insisted on singing the 
** Marseillaise ’’ until a crowd collected 
in front of ihe house, whose open win- 
dows looked on an irregular square. 
Then he and his friends shouted “* Viva 
a partida dos Republicanos!”’ The 
charges at this hotel were ridiculously 
small — only three and fourpence a day 
for board and lodging. And it was by 
no means bad; at any rate it was 
always possible to get fruit, including 
loquats, strawberries, custard apples, 
bananas, oranges, and the passion- 
flower fruit, which is not enticing on a 
first acquaintance, and resembles an 
anemic pomegranate. Eggs, too, were 
twenty-eight for ten-pence; fish was 
at nominal prices. 

But there is nothing to do in Funchal 
save eat and swim or ride. The cli- 
mate is enervating, and when the east 
wind blows from the African coast it is 
impossible to move save in the most 
spiritless amd languid way. It may 
make an invalid comparatively strong, 
but I am sure it might reduce a strong 
man to a state of confirmed laziness 
little removed from actual illness. I 
was glad one day to get horses, in com- 
pany with an acquaintance, and ride 
over the mountains to Fayal, on the 
north side of the island. And it was 
curious to see the obstinate incredulity 
of the natives when we declared we 
meant going there and back in one day. 
The double journey was only a little 
over twenty-six miles, yet it was de- 
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clared impossible. Our landlord drew 
ghastly pictures of the state we should 
be in, declaring we did not know what 
we were doing; he called in his wife 
who lifted up her hands against our 
rashness and crossed herself piously 
when we were unmoved; he sum- 
moned the owner of the horses, who 
said the thing could not be done. But 
my friend was not to be persuaded, 
declaring that Englishmen could do 
anything, and that he would show 
them. He explained that we were 
both very much more than admirable 
horsemen, and only minimized his own 
feats in the colonies by kindly exagger- 
ating mine in America, and finally it 
was settled gravely that we were to be 
at liberty to kill ourselves and ruin the 
horses for a lump sum of two pounds 
ten, provided we found food and wine 
for the two men who were to be our 
guides. In the morning, at six o’clock, 
we set out in a heavy shower of rain. 
Before we had gone up the hill a thou- 
sand feet we were wet through, but a 
thousand more brought us into bright 
sunlight. Below lay Funchal, under- 
neath a white sheet of rain-cloud ; the 
sea beyond it was darkened here and 
there ; it was at first difficult to distin- 
guish the outlying Deserta Islands 
from sombre fog-banks. But as we 
still went up and up the day brightened 
more and more, and when Funchal was 
behind and under the first hills the 
sea began to glow and glitter. Here 
and there it shone like watered silk. 
The Desertas showed plainly as rocky 
masses ; a distant steamer trailed a 
thin ribbon of smoke above the water. 
Close at hand a few sheep and goats 
ran from us ; now and again a horse or 
two stared solemnly at us ; and we all 
grew cheerful and laughed. For the 
air was keen and bracing ; we were: on 
the plateau, nearly four thousand feet 
above the sea, andin a climate quite 
other than that which choked the dis- 
tant, low-lying town. Then we began 
to go down. 

All the main roads of the Ilha da 
Madeira are paved with close-set kid- 
ney pebbles, to save them from being 
washed out and destroyed by the sud- 














den violent semi-tropical rains. Even 
on this mountain it was so, and our 
horses, with their rough-shod feet, rat- 
tled down the pass without faltering. 
The road zigzagged after the manner of 
mountain roads. When we reached 
the bottom of a deep ravine it seemed 
impossible that we could have got 
there, and getting out seemed equally 
impossible. The slopes of the hills 
were about seventy degrees. Every- 
where was a thick growth of brush and 
trees. At times the road ran almost 
dangerously close to a precipice. But 
at last, about eleven o’clock, we began 
to get out of the thick entanglement of 
mountains, and in the distance could 
see the ocean on the north side of the 
island. ‘*Fayal is there,’ said our 
guide, pointing, as it seemed, but a 
little way off. Yet it took two hours’ 
hard riding to reach it. Our path lay 
at first along the back of a great spur 
of the main mountain ; it narrowed till 
there was a precipice on either side — 
on the right hand some seven or eight 
hundred feet, on the left more than a 
thousand. I had not looked down the 
like since I crossed the Jackass Moun- 
tain on the Fraser River in British 
Columbia. Underneath us were vil- 
lages — scattered huts, built like bee- 
hives. The piece of level ground 
beneath was dotted with them. The 
place looked like some gigantic apiary. 
The dots of people were little larger 
than bees. And soon we came to the 
same stack-like houses close to our 
path. It was Sunday, and these vil- 
lage folks were dressed in their best 
clothes. They were curiously respect- 
ful, for were we not gente de gravate 
— people who wore cravats —gentle- 
men, inaword? Sothey rose up and 
uncovered. We saluted them in pass- 
ing. It was a primitive sight. As we 
came where the huts were thicker, 
small crowds came tosee us. Now on 
the right hand we saw a ridge with 
pines on it, suggesting, from the shape 
of the hill, a bristly boar’s back ; on 
the left the valley widened ; in front 
loomed up a gigantic mass of rock, the 
Eagle’s Cliff, in shape like Gibraltar. 
It was nineteen hundred feet high, 
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and even yet it was far below us. But 
now the path pitched suddenly down- 
wards ; there were no paving-pebbles 
here, only the native hummocks of 
rock and the harder clay not yet 
washed away. The road was like a 
torrent-bed, for indeed it was a torrent 
when it rained; but still our horses 
were absolute in faith and stumbled 
not. And the Eagle’s Cliff grew big- 
ger and bigger still as we plunged down 
the last of the spur to a river then 
scanty of stream, and we were on the 
flat again not far from the sea. But 
to reach Fayal it was necessary to climb 
again, turning to the left. 

Here we found a path which, with 
all my experience of western America 
mountain travel, seemed very hard to 
beat in point of rockiness and steep- 
ness. We had to lead our horses and 
climb most carefully. But when a 
quarter of a mile had been done in this 
way it was possible to mount again, 
and we were close to Fayal. I had 
thought all the time that it was a small 
town, but it appeared to me no more 
than the scattered huts we had passed, 
or those we had noted from the lofty 
spur. Our object was a certain house 
belonging to a Portuguese landowner 
who occupied the position of an En- 
glish squire in the olden days. Both 
my friend and I had met him several 
times in Funchal, and, by the aid of an 
interpreter, had carried on a conversa- 
tion. But my Portuguese was dinner- 
table talk of the purely necessary order, 
and my companion’s was more exiguous 
than my own. So we decided to camp 
before reaching his house, and eat our 
lunch undisturbed by the trouble of 
being polite without words. We told 
our guide this, and as he was supposed 
to understand English we took it for 
granted that he did so when we ordered 
him to pick some spot to camp a good 
way from the landowner’s house. But 
in spite of our laborious explanations 
he took us on to the very estate, and 
plumped us down not fifty yards from 
the house. As we were ignorant of 
the fact that this was the house, we 
sent the boy there for hot water to 
make coffee, and then to our horror 
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we saw the very man whom we just 
then wanted to avoid. We all talked 
together and gesticulated violently. I 
tried French vainly ; my little Portu- 
guese grew less and less, and disap- 
peared from my tongue; and then in 
despair we hailed the cause of the 
whole misfortune, and commanded him 
to explain. What he explained I know 
not, but finally our friend seemed less 
hurt than he had been, and he returned 
to his house on our promising to go 
there as soon as our lunch was finished. 

The whole feeling of this scene —of 
this incident, of the place, the moun- 
tains, the primitive people —were so 
curious that it was difficult to think we 
were only four days from England. 
Though the people were gentle and 
kind and polite, they seemed no more 
civilized, from our point of view, than 
many Indians I have seen. Indeed, 
there are Indian communities in Amer- 
ica which are far ahead of them in 
culture. I seemed once more in a 
wild country. But our host (for, being 
on his ground, we were his guests) was 
most amiable and polite. It certainly 
was rather irksome to sit solemnly in 
his best room and stare at each other 
without a word. Below the open win- 
dow stood our guide, so when it be- 
came absolutely necessary for me to 


make our friend understand, or for me 
to die of suppression of urgent speech, 


I called to Joao and bade him inter- 
pret. Then calm ensued again until 
wine was brought. Then his daughter, 
almost the only nice-looking Portuguese 
or Madeirian girl I ever saw, came in. 
We were introduced, and, in default of 
the correct thing in her native lan- 
guage, I informed her, in a polite Span- 
ish phrase I happened to recollect, that 
I was at her feet. Then, as I knew 
her brother in Funchal, I called for the 
interpreter and told her so as an inter- 
esting piece of information. She gave 
me a rose, and, looking out of the 
window, she taught me the correct 
Portuguese for Eagle’s Cliff —‘‘ Penha 
@aguila.”’ We were quite friends. 

It was then time for us to return if 
we meant to keep to our word and do 
the double journey in one day. But a 
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vociferous exposiulation came from our 
host. He talked fast, waved his hands, 
shook his head, and was evidently bent 
on keeping us all night. We again 
called in the interpreter, explaining 
that our reputation as Englishmen, as 
horsemen, as men, rested on our get- 
ting back to Funchal that night, and, 
seeing the pointas a man of honor, he 
most regretfully gave way, and, having 
his own horse saddled, accompanied 
us some miles on the road. We rode 
up another spur and came to a kind 
of wayside hut where three or four 
paths joined. Here was congregated a 
brightly clad crowd of nearly a hun- 
dred men, women, and children. They 
rose and saluted us; we turned and 
took off ourhats. I noticed particularly 
that this man who owned so much land 
and was such a magnate there did the 
same. I fancied that these people had 
gathered there as much to see us pass 
as for Sunday chatter. For English 
travellers on the ndrth side of the island 
are not very common, and I dare say 
we were something in the nature of an 
event. Turning at this point to the 
left, we plunged sharply downwards 
towards a bridge over a torrent, and 
here parted from our landowning 
friend. We began to climb an impos- 
sible-looking hill, which my horse 
strongly objected to. On being urged 
he tried to back off the road, and I had 
some difficulty in persuading him that 
he could not kill me without killing 
himself. Buta slower -pace reconciled 
him to the road, and as I was in no 
great hurry I allowed him to choose his 
own. Certainly the animals had hada 
hard day of it even so far, and we had 
much to do before night. We were all 
of us glad to reach the Divide, and stay 
for a while at the Pouso, or Govern- 
ment House, which was about half-way. 
One gets tolerable Madeira there. 

It was eight or half past when we 
came down into Funchal under a moon 
which seemed to cast as strongly marked 
shadows as the very sun itself. The 
rain of the morning had long ago passed 
away, and the air was warm — indeed, 
almost close —after the last part of 
the ride on the plateau, which began 
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at night-time to grow dim with ragged 
wreaths of mist. Our horses were so 
glad to accomplish the journey that 
they trotted down the steep, stony 
streets, which rang loudly to their iron 
hoofs. When we stopped at the stable 
I think I was almost as glad as they ; 
for, after all, even to an Englishman 
with his country’s reputation to sup- 
port, twelve or thirteen hours in the 
saddle are somewhat tiring. And 
though I was much pleased to have 
seen more of the Ilha da Madeira than 
most visitors, I remembered that I had 
not been on horseback for nearly five 
years. 


From Temple Bar. 
EMILY BRONTE. 

WHEN Mrs. Gaskell wrote her “ Life 
of Charlotte Bronté,’’ general opinion 
justified her, as it would still justify 
her, in regarding Charlotte as undoubt- 
edly the most gifted of the three sisters 
— Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronté. 
But the position thus assigned by the 
many to the elder sister has not been 
approved by the critics, and would not 
have been accepted by Charlotte her- 
self, who was fully alive to Emily’s 
extraordinary powers, and keenly sen- 
sitive to any recognition of them. Of 
Emily she writes that ‘‘ under an unso- 
phisticated culture, inartificial tastes, 
and an unpretending outside lay a se- 
cret power and fire that might have 
informed the brain and kindled the 
veins of a hero,” and a regret ever 
with her was that, with rare excep- 
tions, critics failed to recognize the 
greatness that Emily revealed in the 
few compositions swift-coming death 
permitted. With eager gratitude, there- 
fore, did she accept Sydney Dobell’s 
praise of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights.” It 
cheered and revived her, although by 
ihe time the words were written Emily 
was ‘chill to praise or blame.’? She 
would have rejoiced greatly if she 
could have so forecast the years as to 
know what of praise for Emily the 
future held in store. In emphatic lan- 
guage Mr. Swinburne has declared that 
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Charlotte and Emily Bronté and Mrs. 
Browning make up “ the perfect trinity 
for England of highest female fame.” 
Mr. Bayne pronounces Emily Bronté 
*‘one of the most extraordinary women 
that ever lived,”’ and adds that ‘‘ many 
grounds might be shown for believing 
her genius more powerful, her prom- 
ise more rich than those of her sister 
Charlotte.” His examination of the 
poems written by the three sisters 
leads him to a conclusion proclaimed 
by Charlotte herself, and now accepted 
by competent critics, that Emily’s 
are beyond measure the best. In 
his “ Life of Charlotte Bronté” Mr. 
Wemyss Reid passes the same judg- 
ment on Emily’s poetry, while its abso- 
lute merits are attested by its finding a 
place in Ward’s anthology of English 
verse. Charlotte Bronté would have 
joyed over such testimony to her sis- 
ter’s kinship with ‘“‘ the breed of noble 
bloods.”’ 

Emily Bronté was born at Hartshead- 
cum-Clifton, near Leeds, in 1819. In 
1820 her father removed to Haworth, 
and in the parsonage there Emily spent 
nearly her whole life. Mrs. Gaskell 
has used all her artistic skill,to deepen 
the impression of the gloom that hung 
over Haworth parsonage. In the open- 
ing chapter of the life, as she takes 
her reader with heron the way from 
Keighley to Haworth, she is careful to 
strike the key-note of the composition 
—a note of utter sadness. The neigh- 
borhood of Haworth is so described 
as to induce a feeling of depression 
that never leaves the reader. The pic- 
ture of Haworth parsonage confirms 


the mournful impression made by 
the landscape. That cold, grey house, 
overlooking the terribly crowded 


churchyard, seems a fit habitation for 
the nervous, timid woman Mrs. Gaskell 
presents to us as Charlotte Bronté — 
a woman suffering from ill health, 
troubled by depression of spirits, 
haunted by superstitious fancies — all 
aggravated by the intolerable burden of 
her unhappy brother’s misdoings ; but 
this is not the Charlotte Bronté of her 
novels — the fastidious, painstaking 
artist, the fearless, self-reliant woman. 
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At the same time the story of the 
Bronté family is full of a pathos not 
to be mitigated by any merely human 
consolations. The three sisters passed 
through a motherless childhood, un- 
cheered by any large amount of kindly 
sympathy. Their father, to whom they 
might naturally have looked for some 
compensation for their great loss, was 
a cold, selfish man, who, even in his 
wife’s lifetime, took his meals apart 
from his family. Their aunt, who 
came to Haworth after Mrs. Bronté 
died, did her duty nobly, so far as 
concerned everything connected with 
housekeeping ; but she had no power 
of entering into or even conceiving the 
workings of the active minds around 
her. Tabby, the faithful servant, was 
probably the most appreciative and 
sympathetic of the grown-up people in 
that Yorkshire parsonage. And so the 
girls grew to womanhood, drawn ever 
nearer to each other by similarity of 
pursuits and aspirations, and by a 
strong family affection. The shatter- 
ing of the family circle was terribly 
sudden and complete. Their brother 
Patrick, whose conduct had so dis- 
graced and pained his friends and rela- 
tives, died in September, 1848, Emily 
in December of the same year, Anne 
in May, 1849. Thus, in the short space 
of eight months Charlotte Bronté was 
left the sole survivor of the Bronté 
family, the lonely occupant of the room 
where in days gone by she and her 
sisters, their duties done, discussed 
their plans and ambitions, as_ they 
paced backwards and forwards in the 
flickering, firelight. Only a few short 
years were to pass before Charlotte 
herself was called away, and laid 


By the lone church that stands amid the 
moors. 


Yet it was not always winter on these 
sweeping moors. The girlhood of the 
three sisters was not without happiness 
— quiet, doubtless, but real and whole- 
some. They found deep joy in the 
moors; they loved them when the 
snow lay deep, and the winter winds 
rushed from the hills ; they loved them 
when the kindly warmth of summer 
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lured out blossoms; they loved them 
most of all when autumn brought the 
dusky glow of the heather. Their af- 
fection for each other was a source of 
intense happiness; it proved, indeed, 
a source of deep anguish when first 
Emily and then Anne was wrapped 
from loving eyes in death’s chill mist ; 
but not death itself could destroy the 
memory of loving intercourse. Their 
intellectual pursuits were another 
source of delight ; they found real and 
abiding pleasure in writing their poems 
and novels, and in discussing with each 
other the subjects and the plans of 
their compositions. 

Emily’s earliest education was got at 
home from her aunt, Miss Branwell, 
and from her father. Miss Branwell 
was an excellent housekeeper, and she 
succeeded in passing on her skill to 
her nieces. Charlotte Bronté and her 
friend Harriet Martineau refute the 
popular generalization that intellectual 
women are poor housekeepers. Every 
woman that strays beyond the limits of 
housewifery is not necessarily a Mrs. 
Jellyby. The Rev. Patrick Bronté 
gave his children lessons, and at the 
same time looked after their physical 
well-being according to _ principles 
strictly Spartan. Not least important, 
as a mind-forming influence, were the 
amusements of these precocious chil- 
dren. From a very early age they read 
indiscriminately, wrote, and got up 
plays ; the interaction of minds so keen 
and so early active was bound to be 
highly formative. Of school education 
Emily had exceedingly little. Her 
home yearning was such that frequent 
or prolonged absence from Haworth 
was a physical impossibility —only on 
the open, breezy Yorkshire moors 
could her wild spirit find a congenial 
atmosphere. Charlotte has told what 
an effort it cost Emily to spend some 
time with her at a Continental school. 
*¢ She was never happy till she carried 
her hard-won knowledge back to the 
remote English village, the old parson- 
age house, and desolate Yorkshire 
hills.” The records of her schooldays 
testify to her strength of intellect, her 





stubborn tenacity of will, her strong, 
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wild imagination. 
was her last absence from the parson- 


age. The few years that remained 
were spent quietly at home, for a pri- 
vate school scheme long cherished by 
the sisters never came to anything. 
Her last days have been described by 
her elder sister in words that reveal to 
us her stern, unbending character. A 
notable fact not, however, recorded by 
Charlotte is that, like her brother, 
Emily died standing. 

Emily Bronté is described as having 
had, like Charlotte, a bad complexion ; 
but she was tall and well-formed, while 
her eyes were of remarkable beauty. 
Her mental gifts were of a high order. 
In spite of her imperfect culture, this 
is abundantly proved by her writings, 
few as they are. Her temperament 
was such that to strangers she rarely if 
ever unbent, while even her own rela- 
tives stood in some awe of her. At the 
same time she was capable of strong 
affection. She was deeply attached to 
her sisters, and passionately fond of 
dumb animals, insects, and flowers. 
As might be supposed, Emily did not 
favorably impress outsiders. Mrs. 
Gaskell says that all she could learn 
about Emily teuded to give an unpleas- 
ant impression of her; but, as she 
properly points out, Emily has been 
portrayed for us in ‘*Shirley,’? by her 
sister Charlotte, who knew her as no 
stranger could ever have known her. 
In Shirley’s character we find not only 
such traits as other observers have 
noted in Emily’s, but also character- 
istics hid from the outer world — joy- 
ousness of heart, kindly, womanly 
sympathy, warm, deep emotions. 

From the sketch given of Emily 
Bronté’s life, one can readily see that 
she could have owed little to influences 
outside Haworth, and little more to 
reading ; for, situated as she was, she 
could have had access to only a com- 
paratively small number of books. 
‘The question then is, whence came 
the influences that helped to form the 
powerful character that confronts us in 
her writings? One potent influence 
was the moors. They were to her 
more than objects of sensuous enjoy- 
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ment. She loved them with a deep, 
passionate love; they informed her 
with their own strong, wild nature ; 
their dreariest, gloomiest aspects found 
harmonies in her stern spirit; their 
purple heather glowing in the autumn 
sun stirred her with full, rich joy. 
Charlotte has written of her sister’s 
love for the moors, and in Emily’s 
novel, ‘‘ Wuthering Heights,’ a strik- 
ing passage reveals the pleasure Emily 
derived from the scenery about Ha- 
worth. ‘ He said the pleasantest man- 
ner of spending a hot July day was 
lying from morning till evening on a 
bank of heath in the middle of the 
moors, with the bees humming busily 
about among the bloom, and the larks 
singing high up overhead, and the blue 
sky and bright sun shining steadily 
and cloudlessly. That was his most 
perfect ideal of heaven’s happiness ; 
mine was rocking in a rustling green 
tree, with a west wind blowing, and 
bright, white clouds flitting rapidly 
above, and not only larks, but thros- 
tles, and blackbirds, and linnets, and 
cuckoos, pouring out music on every 
side, and the moors seen at a distance, 
broken into cool, dusky delis ; but close 
by great swells of long grass undulat- 
ing in waves to the breezes, and woods 
and sounding water, and the whole 
world awake and wild with joy.”” The 
same feeling finds expression in her 
poems, as in ‘* The Bluebell,’ and in 
the piece beginning, “* Loud without 
the wind was roaring.”” Another pow- 
erful influence was her father. He 
is described as a passionate, self-willed, 
vain, cold, and distant man, stern and 
determined, ever eager to maintain his 
opinions, whether or not they har- 
monized with the popular judgment — 
a man, indeed, whose instincts were 
soldierly rather than priestly. This 
description is so far supported by Char- 
lotte’s presentment of him in the Mr. 
Helstone of ‘Shirley.”” Mr. Bronté 
had many wild stories and traditions of 
his native Ireland, and he delighted, by 
means of them, to excite terror in his 
children. We may be sure that, de- 
spite their terrifying effect, these tales 
of danger and dread appealed strongly 
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to Emily’s bold and fearless mind. 
Similar stories were told to the children 
by their aunt, Miss Branwell, who had 
brought from Cornwall a goodly store 
of such weird narratives as Mr. Hunt 
has brought together in his ‘‘ Romances 
and Drolls of the West of England.” 
Tabby was an authority on Yorkshire 
traditions, and had strange things to 
tell of old-world doings in the county. 
The effect of all this was early seen. 
While still in the nursery the little 
Brontés were writing romances, and 
all Emily’s stories reflected the wild, 
creepy tales she had become familiar 
with. 

On a larger scale the same influence 
is at work in Emily’s extraordinary 
novel, ‘‘ Wuthering Heights.” For 
extraordinary it is, whether we regard 
the form or the substance. “There are 
faults of expression and of treatment ; 
but in “* Wuthering Heights’’ we have 
the first novel of a young woman with 
little knowledge either of literature or 
of life, and yet the story is told with 
compactness and force, scenery is de- 
scribed with marvellous vividness and 
sympathy, characters are represented 
with amazing individuality, while, 
though incidents and characters are at 
times so appalling that many readers 
turn from the book in horror, there is 
such power, both of personality ana of 
treatment, as positively fascinates even 
while it terrifies. gBut it should be 
noted Emily Bronté had no conscious 
intention of exciting terror. It is true 
that, as Heathcliff reveals himself in all 
his savagery, one stands aghast at his 
wolfish ferocity ; yet one can plainly 
see that the author is not seeking for 
means of affecting her readers, but, 
heedless of readers, is working out her 
altogether astounding conception. 

The promise of the book is found not 
in the story (though what story there is 
is clearly told) but in the delineation of 
character. Heathcliff is a wonderful, 
if repulsive, creation. His wife asks 


questions that the reader often asks: 
‘“‘Is Mr. Heathcliff a man? _ If so, is 
he mad? And, if not, is he a devil ?”’ 
It is difficult to say when he is most 
terrible — when he is behaving like the 
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incarnation of cruelty, when he is rav- 
ing in the very delirium of passionate 
love for Catherine Earnshaw, when he 
is wandering by midnight among the 
graves out on the moors, haunted by a’ 
feeling of the presence of the dead Cath- 
erine, when he is calling on her spirit 
with wailings of intensest agony, or 
when in the last days he moves like one 
in a dream, seeing some vision that 
gladdens him and yet robs him of all 
power to live, till the morning comes 
when he is found dead, with fierce and 
staring eyes. A repulsive creation, and 
yet it may safely be said that the imag- 
ination that conjured up a monster like 
Heathcliff, and developed his character 
with such force, was equal to high cre- 
ative work. But there is more than 
potential merit of character-drawing. 
The younger Catherine has some charm- 
ing traits; her light-heartedness and 
fearlessness, if at times they seem to 
verge on recklessness and careless de- 
spair, are at other times exceedingly 
attractive. Isabella Linton, though an 
inconsistent and somewhat sketchy 
conception, shows glimpses of a noble 
dignity when face to face with the 
dreadful life she has to lead at Wuther- 
ing Heights. Edgar Linton, if cast in 
too weak a mould, is yet in many re- 
spects well drawn. Gentleness, cour- 
tesy, deep and true affection, and 
scholarly tastes, make him a strong 
contrast to the wild and uncultured 
Heathcliff, that ‘arid wilderness of 
furze and whinstone ;”’ and if at times 
his character is allowed to become ig- 
nobly unmanly, enough of excellence 
remains to show that Emily Bronté 
could conceive a refined and cultured 
mind. Probably the strongest assur- 
ance that her genius was capable of 
careful, steady work as well as of wild 
flights is to be found in the two ser- 
vants, Nelly Dean and Joseph. Both 
characters are well conceived, but Jo- 
seph is admirable. His faithfulness 
to the family he had served so long, 
his rugged nature, his unbending and 
repellent Calvinism, his certainty as to 
his own sanctity and his doubt as to 
every other body’s —all these are well 
set forth. Joseph is interesting in 

















another way: he gives Emily Bronté 
opportunities of showing that she can 
handle the ludicrous with considerable 
effect. There is genuine humor in 
some of Joseph’s appearances, all the 
more that his efforts as a humorist are 
quite unconscious. 

In strong contrast to the gloom cast 
over the story by. Heathcliff is the 
beauty of those passages that tell how 
Catherine Linton does all she can to 
soften the ruggedness in Hareton Earn- 
shaw’s disposition, and to raise him 
above the degraded level to which 
Heathcliff had depressed him, and of 
those that reveal the author’s suscepti- 
bility to nature under all aspects. She 
is alive to the beauty of darkening 
moors and bright blue skies, of bare 
hillside and wooded valley, of carolling 
birds and whispering trees and mur- 
muring streams. Her love of nature 
carries her into veins of thought that 
recall the imaginings of Shelley. Lock- 
wood had gone to visit the lonely 
churchyard where lay Heathcliff, Ed- 
gar Linton, and Catherine Earnshaw, 
and he thus concludes the story of 
“Wuthering Heights:” “I lingered 
round them under that benign sky; 
watched the moihs fluttering among 
the heath and harebells, listened to the 
soft wind breathing through the grass, 
and wondered how any one could ever 
imagine unquiet slumbers for sleepers 
in that quiet earth.”’ 

Charlotte Bronté compares her sis- 
ter’s novel to a figure rudely carved 
from a granite block ; ‘t There it stands, 
colossal, dark, and frowning — half 
statue, half rock; in the former sense 
terrible and goblin-like, in the Jatter 
almost beautiful, for its coloring is of 
mellow grey, and moorland moss clothes 
it, and heath, with its blooming bells 
and balmy fragrance, grows faithfully 
close to the giant’s foot.’?’ Rude 
“Wuthering Heights’ is, but it has 
power and it has beauty, and when its 
author died our literature lost a novel- 
ist of great promise. 

Emily Bronté’s poetry is equally full 
of power, but is perhaps equally un- 
likely to find readers. This is not 
because of anything in it so repellent 
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as what is to be found in ‘“*‘ Wuthering 
Heights.”” On the contrary, its feel- 
ing for nature, its pensiveness, above 
all the grandeur of thought and the 
strength of soul in the finest passages, 
are in themselves attractive. - The fatal 
defect is the want of form ; only now 
and again is the expression worthy of 
the conception. Something, too, might 
be said against a certain gloom in the 
poems, due to their renunciation of 
hope and love and joy, were this not 
fully redeemed by their passion for na- 
ture and their lofty resolution. If joy 
leaves us, never to return, we are not 
to despair. 
There should be no despair for you 

While nightly stars are burning ; 
While evening pours its silent dew, 

And sunshine gilds the morning. 


There should be no despair — though tears 
May flow down like a river : 

Are not the best beloved of years 
Around your heart forever ? 


They weep, you weep, it must be so ; 
Winds sigh as you are sighing, 

And Winter sheds its grief in snow 
Where Autumn’s leaves are lying : 


Yet, these revive, and from their fate, 
Your fate cannot be parted : 

Then, journey on, if not elate, 
Still, never broken-hearted ! 


Of Emily Bronté it may be truly said 
she was never broken-hearted. Even 
sorrow and deadly sickness could not 
subdue the unbending firmness of her 
soul. When death was coming very 
near, she wrote in her wonderful last 
lines : — 

O God within my breast, 

Almighty, ever-present Deity ! 

Life — that in me has rest, 

As I— undying Life — have power in thee ! 


There is no room for Death, 
Nor atom that his might could render void : 
Thou — Thou art Being and Breath, 
And what Thou art may never be destroyed, 


Here is what supremely fascinates 
the admirers of Emily Bronté’s poems 
—the brave, strong spirit that, even 
when cabined aud confined by conven- 
tional verse-forms, flames and dances 
in its bounds. 
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I'll walk where my own nature would be 
leading ; 

It vexeth me to choose another guide, 
she cries in proud independence, and 
echoes the prayer of “The Old 
Stoic :”? — 

Riches I hold in light esteem, 
And Love I laugh to scorn ; 

And lust of fame was but a dream, 

That vanished with the morn : 


And if I pray, the only prayer 
That moves my lips for me 
Is, ‘* Leave the heart that now I bear, 


And give me liberty !”’ 


Yes, as my swift days near their goal, 
Tis all that I implore ; 

In life and death a chainless soul, 
With courage to endure. 

In this there is the very abandon of 
self-reliance, the uncontrolled utter- 
ance of fearlessness. 

The softer qualities of the poems are 
seen in compositions like *‘ Remem- 
brance ’’ (though it contains a charac- 
teristic note of strength), ‘¢‘ The Outcast 
Mother,” ‘“* A Death Scene,” ‘ The 
Wanderer from the Fold.’? What the 
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author had achieved in the way of pure 
melody is fairly represented in these 
lines :— 
Blow, west wind, by the lonely mound, 
And murmur, summer streams — 
There is no need of other sound 
To soothe my lady’s dreams. 


Careful reading of Emily Bronté’s 
poetry deepens the regret that, after 
perusing ‘* Wuthering Heights,” one 
feels for her early death. She passed 
away before her rare powers had time 
fully to reveal themselves, though not 
before she had written enough to in- 
dicate the richness of her promise. 
How rich was not recognized in her 
lifetime, though of this she never 
complained. She complained, indeed, 
of nothing. Yet appreciation would 
doubtless have given her pleasure, self- 
controlled and self-reliant as she was. 
Praise of the highest kind has been 
freely bestowed on her work, but too 
late to gratify her, for,in her own fine 
words : — 


The dweller in the land of death 
Is changed and careless too. 
A. M. WILLIAMs. 





A MuscuLarR CHRISTIAN. — Burton had 
been transferred from Fernando Po to the 
consulate at Santos and Sao Paulo, where 
there was 4 seminary of Capuchins, French- 
men, and Italians, which contained some 
curious specimens of muscular Christianity. 
For example: ‘‘One of the monks was a 
tall, magnificent, and very powerful man, 
an ex-cavalry : officer, Count Somebody, 
whose name I forget, then Fray G—. 
Before he arrived there was a bully in the 
town, rather of a free-thinking class, so he 
used to go and swagger up and down be- 
fore the seminary and call out, ‘Come out, 
you miserable petticoated monks! come 
out and have a free fight! For God or the 
Devil!’ When Frey G arrived, he 
heard of this and it so happened he had 
had an English friend, when he was with 
his regiment, who had taught him the use 
of his fists. 
monks were dreadfully distressed at this 
unseemly challenge, so he said, ‘ The next 
time he comes, don’t open the gate, but let 
the porter call me.’ So the next time the 
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bully appeared, it was so arranged that the 
gate was opened by Fray G—— (the usual 
crowd had collected in the road to see the 
fun), who looked at him laughingly and 
said, ‘Surely, brother, we will fight for God 
or the Devil, if you please.’ So saying, the 
friar tucked up his sleeves and gown, and 
told his adversary ‘to come on,’ which he 
did, and he was immediately knocked into 
a cocked hat. ‘Come, get up,’ said the 
friar. ‘No lying there and whimpering ; 
the Devil won’t win that way.’ The man 
stood three rounds, at the end of which he 
whimpered and holloaed for mercy, and 
amidst the jeers and bravos of a large 
crowd the ‘ village cock’ retired, a mass of 
jelly and pulp, to his own dunghill, and 
was never seen more within half a mile of 
the seminary. Richard rejoiced in it, and 
used to say ‘What is that bull-priest doing 
in that galere ?’”’ 

The Life of Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, 
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